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< - . • • ■ ■ ABSTRACT • , 

The prjes||it s^dy is an aptitude treatment interaction study 
dealing with the effects of three personologidal student aptitudes 
and different' instructional methods^ on the af.fettive and cognitive 
leiraing of interpersona-l/relatiopship skills. A total of,2lO Ss 
were randorMy selected from thr^ee Regional Occupational Programs^ (ROP) 
locBted in three geographically distinct California high schools. 
Subjects were administered one t)f three experimental treatments 
varying "^in m^ethods of instruction* combined with a film. Relationship's 
With Other People , or an unrelated coiitrol film treatment. Experi- 
mental groups received, 1) film alone, 2) film with associated print > 
based material, or 3) film, print based material, and formal iastruc- 
tion. Experimenter made semantic differential (SDT) and .criterion 
referenced tests (CRT) were dependent variables to measure; possi ble 
treatment effects,. Two. weeks priof to film treatment ,5s were given 
the sociability (Sy), .A?frT^vemeht»via Independence (Ai), and Tolerance 

(To), scales of- the California Psychological^ Inve/itory (CPI) and 

> • ^ / . 1 

classified into^ high and -low categories for each scaTe by using uppefr 

and lower 1/3 scores. Orr treatment day,'Ss were given SDT and CRT ^ 

pretests, treatment film,, and SDT and CRT posttejsts wi thin a one .hour 

4 \ 

period. ^ Experimental groups receiving pn\nt based material were 

given thi's material=^to use during -film presentation and ta study in- 
dependently .on their own time. , The" experimental • group receiving 
cla^ssroom instruction met four times during the one month period 



followfng the film fop formal didactic instruction on the prinfe^ based ^ 
material. All Ss were^'niven a oreviously unannounced sojcond SD"f\^aTTT}*-^ 
CRT posttest on^ month after the fi Im treatment day. "Fourteen hypo- 
iheses were tested concerning the effects of treatment, level of^'Sy, 
Ai , and To, and their possible interaction effects on immediate and 
delayed posttest qains.* ANCOVA, Scheffe F analysis, and*Pearson 
Product Moment Correlx^tipn Coefficient wer^^^sed as statistical pro- 
cedures\o analyze the data. Results indicate that l).the film Re- 
latnonsh ips W ith Other People produces both inimedr^te and residual 
cognitive changes, and immediate affective changes in interpersonal 
rel ationship^ki 1 1 S',"4) tjie amount of instructional treatment received, 
3) prior degreef of Sy positively correlated with Ss pretest affec- 
tive fnterpersonal relationship ski lis 4) ' level of Sy has not signi- 

.1 \ 

ficant effect on affective learning frorrj the treatmen»ts, 5) level of 

' ■ ' \ . 

Ai is only significant in i ts. effect .on treatment utilizing prinjt 

* \ . ' . 

based materials independent of classroom \instruction. High Ai Ss in 

this |:reatmeht group, 6) level of To may be significant in its effect 

y . ^ ^ ' ■ r 

on oo^itive learning, but in affective learning, low To* treatment? Ss 



we/e foJnd to show no significant di f ference- f rom control Ss receiving 

\ 

treatments'. Conclusions recomiHend the multimedia approach in ' 
^teaching interpersonal relationshi'p ski 1 1 s , ',more independent modes of 
instruction for high Ai Ss', and further rese^arch to determine effoc- 
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tive educational methods for producing affective Icarninq gains of 
interpersonal relationship skills in low To Ss. 

• \ 

Jaifies J. Lynn 

* ' ' . Psychological Services 

flollister School District 
Hollister, Cali fornia^ 95023 
May 1977 
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' ■■ • • Chapter I ' 

' ' * THE PROBLEM 

Introduction 



One of tKe Vemarkable talents of mankind that can be ^seen in 
the jtudy of any tiviVization is the. ability ta accumixlate, employ, 
and transmit t6 future gen^rat],ons , the technological knowledge ^)f 
that culture. Today -in this country, the amount of information 
within 'all of^ Itie Ji'felds of sciejice and technology -is incomprehensible 
to any single mind. Therefore, •the"i:ieans of education mujt'lDe in- 
creasingly sophist^icaterf and- complex in order to continue th^ success- 
ful transmittance ofthese skills and concepts. Complex 'as it must- 
be, our educational system must *be judged favorably in this respect, 
bee^usd eac)i new generation *'of scientists seems xapable, of 'success- 



fully utilizing present knowledge in order to expand and enrich their 

field- by exponential jrates of growth: ■ . 

It is unfortunate for mankind that the evolution of int^per- 

sonal relatiV)nship skills has not paralleled the orderly, systematic 

. ■ — ■ ' * * ^ 

» - . ... i 

growth of science and technology. 'Phenomena that reflect lack of- 

positive human relations are conspicuous elements' in every 'era, and 

certainly the most seripus ofl ^ese*,r \^«r;^onme, $uicide, (Jivorce; 

and civil tensidti, have not diminished in jiur own time. The skilf 

of gettjng along with<o*thers seems to be essential for personal suc- 

cess ill work, marriage, leisure, and indeed achieving happiness in • 



life. Yet skill in interpersonal relationships does not seem to be 
successfully developed and imparted tf\rough"any systematic form' of 
education. This .is the problem that- must he faced by educators and* 
psycliologists today. The Educational sMlls. antl expertise acquired 

through the teaching of all of the other technologies must be applied 

' ' ' Z 

to the»te'aching of the technology of -positive human relations. 

The pnesent study 'addresses this problem attempting tb'^iden- 

tify certain personality attributes of learners which may interact, 

with certain methods of instruction in the' teaching of iViterpersonVl- 

reTatignship sk^Jls,-. .i ' ^ 

Background of the^ Problem , ^ ^ 

EducatiQjial,.1:echnology^ is elefWd' in Stolurow (1972)^^as, 

/..the development^ application, and evaluation oF. 
sjS'tems, techniques, and a.1ds/to improve the process 
of learning, (p. 9) ; . ' . ' 

Research in educational technology has resulted in the effective 

use', of a wide variety of tools for learning and some of the most 

widely applicable of' these are in the audio-visual media. Recentl^^ 

'a film entitle^'^ ^Q>ationships With Other People , was <]eve>oped ' 

^ V / / , ^ 

, through the United States Office ^ Education (USOE) as a part .o^'f . 
a cowpn core ski.ll development unit for a career education prpg^atm, 
(Pascal ,,1974) . .The film deals specifically with teaching iht6r-.' 
personal relationsMp skiils, highlighting their importance to sue- 
cess in they^USOE career cluster , Public Service Occupations, j 
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Relatlonshtps With Other People > along with its associated print * ^ 
based mHerial, provides an excellent opportunity to research th.e 
most -effective means of teachir\g .these skills using the advancements ' 
of educational 'technology.' , ^ 

Research to be Veviewed in Chapter II on 'the mos1?*effetti ve use 
of 'films and other te-aching material indicates that multimedia ap- ■ 
proaches generally result 'in greater learning. Although most'of 
these studies suggest a simple'and direct relationship between number 
^of media used and amount of learning, anoth'^r "area^of resear^ sug- 
gests complication's. Aptitude treatment interaction studies support 
the idea that different students learn more effectively .under differ- 
ent t^chfng, methods. Th^ consideration "of both'the mul timedia 'finding 
and the aptitude treatment interaction findings resultjn significant 
questions for reseaX:h in the effective teaching of interpersonal 
relationship skills thro.ugh the USOE film. 

Statement of the Problem " - - * 

^ The problem for investigation in this study concerns the effect 

V 

of relevent personality aptitudes on three methods of interpersonal 
relationship ski\js instruction "centering around tjie film, Relgtion- 
shi^ps^With Other People > the three methods of instruction .are: 1) 
presentation of the film only, 2) presentation^of thg^^^i^ alonn with 
print. leased material, and -3) presentation of the film, print ba^d*^' 



' ^ ' Three measurable personal it^ variables v/ere selected for in- 
vestigation in this stifciy due to their close relationship tg the 
fliethqds and subject .matter of the instruction* As the training 
deals with basic skills in'human refatio'hs, the learners' prior- 
degree of interpersonal effectiveness or. Spciabil i ty (Sy) v/as chosen 
as one variable to consider. Secondly because part of the instruc- 
tion 'involves J^^oVking independently on print based material, the 
learners' prior degree of Achievement via Independence (Ai) was 
selected as another Variable. Finally', since interpersonal rela- 
tionship training involves heavily value laden subject matter,- the 
degree pf open-mindedness versus close-mi n^dedne^ olr Tolerance- (To) 
was selected as the thfrcj variable. Each of these personality apti- 
tudes'*is defined and measured by/subscale of the California *Psycholog 
ical fnventocy (CPI) (Gougii, 1969). 

' The possible effects and interactions of these three learner 
aptitudes oh effectiveness of the three methods of instruction is 
measured .in terms 'of both affective changes in £he learners using 
a semantic differential technique, elnd cognitive changes in the 
learners, using a criterion referenced test, 

' Objectives 'of the Study 

Through the interpretation. of differences in the student's cog- 
•ni ti:^''-and affective learning gains in relation to instructional 
method and aptitude variables; this.stu^y seeks to answer the 



following diagnostic and prescriptive .questions. 

1) 'How do three methods of instruciktion affect th^ learoina of 
inte.rpersonal relationship} skills as taught in 'the USOE film Rela- 
tionsbips With Other People , • . . ' . 

2) Is tHere aj, re-lationshi^) l)etween three* rela ted 'le*aYnert^am:i 
tudes' (Sy, Ai , and To), and the degree^of growth in interpersonal 
relationship skills expecienced as a resul t af.the'speci'fied USOE 
film/ . • ..^ • ' '/ ^ 

3) ' Is there an interaction' effect betv/een level of learner - " 
ap^titudB .(Sy 5 To, and Ai) and method" of instruction in the learning 
of interpersonal relatipnship skills as taught in the specified USOE 
-film, .. \ . 

^ . 4) Is there an interaction' effect between th6 tinfe elapsed, . 

^after instruction and learner 'apti tude or method of inst^ruction vrr 
the learning of intel^persdnal relationship skills as taught'in tlie 

' specified USOE film-.. , ' >\ 

5.) yhat actic^ns can .the USOE and local educational agencies / 
t«ike*in order to maximize the effectiveness of this and other similar 
films in the teaching of cognitive* and affacti.ve skills. 

Statement of Hypotheses • , - ^ 

The experiment consists of four groups of sUFjects (three dif- 

• . ' ' f ' " • • 

' ferent treatment groups and one non-treatment cdntroV grbup.) , three , 

' ' ^ * ^ : . ' V * . ... " ' 

groups of aptitude variables with two levels each' (high versus low 

^ . ^ 
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Sy, high versus low Ai , and high versus low To) > twp dependent 
measures of learning (cognitive and affective), and thr^e different 
testing sessrtv^s for both measures of learning (pre-vinstriiction , 
immedid^te post-insth^Uan , and delayed post-instruction). 'Table I 
shows the variables and the^time seqyence of^the ejq^erimental design 

Based on the review of literature found. in Chapter ll of ' 
psychological and educational : research related to the^design and 
content maUer of this study, the .following results are' hypothesized 
(Refer to Table I- for gro^up-numeric^l representation employed in 
the hypfotheses) . * . " . * • • , 



' TABLE 1 
BASIC RESEARCH DESIGN 



Experimental 
Elements 



Time 
Sequence 



Gcpups* 
2 3 



Aptitude. Testing 
(Sy, Ai, To) 



2 weeks prior to 
treatment day 



pretesting . • 

(Semantic Different! 
Test and Criterion ; 
Reference Test) 



al 



Treatment *day 



'X ' X 



Film Presentation 
( Relationships With Other 
People ) ' ~ 



Tr'eatment day 



X X No 



Print Based Material 



Treatment day 



. No 



X No 



Classroom .Instruction 



4 week period 
following treatment No 
day ^ 



no 



X No 



Posttest 1 - 

(Semantic Differential 
Test and Criterion ' 
Reference Jest) 



Treatment day ' 



X X 



Positest 2 

(Semantic Differential 
Testand Criterion 
Referenced Test) 



4 weeks following 
treatment day. . * 



X -X 



^ ^ Treatment Group 1 
freattnent Group 2 
Treatment Group 3 

Group 4: 



Film presentation only 

Film presentation and print based material 

F'ilm presentation, print based material. , 

and classroom instructioR 

Control Group; unrelated film only 
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■ ' ■ , / 

1) Group 1 will show significantly greater positive change than 
group '4 in the cognitive 1/f^ning.of interpersonal relationship 
skills as. jneasured by a criterion referenced test.- j 

2) Groups 2 and 3 will show si^^iTicantly greater positive change 
than gy^oup 1 in 'the cognitive learning of interpersonal • relation- 
ship skills as. measured by a criterion referenced test. • 

3) Group 3 wi^ll'show significantly greater positive change than 
.group 2 between first and second criterion reference posttests 
of interpersonal relationship skills. 

4) Group 1 will show significantly greater^' positive change than 
group 4 in the affective learning of interj?e^&pnal rfia*tionship 
skills as measured by a, semantic differential testv 

5) Groups Z and 3 wilT shoW" significantly greater: positive chaifge 
than gi^oup 1 in the affective learning of interpersonal^^latibn- 
'ship skills as measured by a semantic differential 'te^-t. 

6) Group 3 will show significantly greater posi^Ve change than 
group 2 between theVFirst and second semantic differeig:ia1 pbst- 
tesf of interpeV-sonal 'relationship skills. 

^7) Subjects scoring high o'n'the CPI. Sy scale -will show a positive 
correlation with.^ scoring high on the affectjve interpersonal 
relationship skills' fretest measured' by a semantic differential 
test.' , » • 

8) Subjects scoring high on the CPI Sy scaTe in groups 1 , 2 and 3 
will sRow a significantly grea0r positive change in affective 



• interpersonal, relationship skflls as measured by a semantic (differ- 
ential test than high and/or low Sy S^s tn Group 4, 

9) Subjects scoring low on the CPI Sy scale'in Groups 1 and 2. will 
show significantly greater positive .qhange in affective 'interpersonal 
relationship'skil Is learning-as measured by "a semantic differential 
test than high CPI Sy scoring S^. in Groups 1, 2 and 3, 

10) Subjects scoYing low ofi the CPI Sy scale* in group 3 will show 
signifiqantly greater positive .change in affective learning of int^- 

. persoiial^ relationship skills between the first and second posttests 
of a s'eman.tic differential test than low. CPI Sy scoring S^s in, 

1 I 

Groups 1 and 2. . ^ i ' 

' 11) Subjects scoring high an the 'CPI Ai scale in Groups 1 , 2 and'3 

• wi\| show significantly greater positive change in cognitive ijeara- 
ing of interperssjpal relationshi[i^skills as measured by a criterion 
reference test than low* CPI Ai Ss in^Groups 1$-? and 3, ■ ' 
12) Subjects scoring hixjh on the QPI Ai^ scale will show significantly 
greater positive change m cognitive -learning of interpersonal re-; 
lationship skills as measured by a criterion referenced test than 
the Ai low scorjng Ss of Group 2. ^ ^ 

• 13) Subjects scoring high on the CPI To scale in Groups 1 , 2 and 3 
will ,show significantly greater positive chancje^in both cqgnipive 
and affective learning of interpersonal relatie^nship skills 
measured by .a .criterion, referenced test and a^semaptic di ffei|ential ^ . 

: test "than low bpi. To scoring Ss of Groups 1, 2 and 3. 
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14) Both the high CPI To Ss anK the low CPI To Ss in Groups 1, { 
-and SHvill show significantly greater positive change \x\ both cogr 
nitive^'and^ffective learning of interpersonal relationship. skills 
as measurfcf* by a criterion referenced test and a semantic differ-* 
ential test than the suijfimed hffh and low CPI IV^coring Ss in 



Group 4. 



A 



Considering the number of variables involved in thi^ study, 
it would ha\Ae been possible toy dentify .numerous other hypothetical 
^^^ffferences Within and bltween the- various ^groups and levels. 
However, 'i^n order"* tb; most effectively analyze and in;^erpret the 

results of piemen ts, deemed to'be of signific^nce^to^the' objectives 

* 1 ~ ' * 

of the present study, thejpumber, of hypotheses was limited to these 

fourteen, 1 . ' ' 
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Significance of the Study . . ^ . 

The /iTm Relationships Wtth Othet Peopig , on which Ais study 
IS based was developed by t;he Insight Communications Gr^up (P^<;r;^1 
1974) as an educational program' to^^be disseminated natiorTal ly. 
The results from this experiment, concerning t he ty ^^of students 
who learn best under the "various types o/ instructional ^ftiethods 
relating^to the film, will be- of concrete value to all educators 
utilizing this career education film .series.- Along with. providing ^ 
specific data for the pVogram on- v{hich t\ie study was conducted, it 
is expected that the results of various ^aspects of this study may 
be of v^lue to psychologists ,-eduo^tT^r$^ and fu tyre- researchers f • 
considering related programs and experimental questiwis within, the 
realm. 0-f instructional methods a»d«aptitude treatment interactions'!/. 



Extent of the Study 

^ The scope of this study, has been opera^onalVy narrowed in 
order to more accurately examin certain aspects of the^problem^ 
The film, Relatrionships With Other People^ is only one of a series 
of ten films produced through the USOE program deaejjng witfi common 
..core skills for entry, level- y/ork in puBtic js^ervice^ccupations. 
Other fflms in the USOE series are: IntVoductiW to Public Service 

; . — *c ■ 

>Occupations , OraT Communicattons , Jlrittgn Conimunh:ati on ^ Basic ^ — 
Report Wrft.inq , Basic ^Record Keeping , Good Gropfntng a Interviewi^^^g . 
Skills , Applying .for Public Ser\Hce Jobs , apd techniques. for Decision 



\ 



Majdn^. Specific conclusions, recommendations,, and- general iwtions , 

i ' r ' 

Of this study can only, however, accurately be. directed to .Relation- . 
ships With Qtrher People . * • ' ^ * ^ ' 

' , -The target populaHon^of the study' consists ^of all stu|jjpnts 
currently enrolled in the 65,^?g;'onal Occupational Progf'ams (ROP) 
iifCalifornia. In ? personal commynique with the California State 
Dep^Trtment of Education Vocational Educational Support ilni-t, it 
was learned a iotal of 113,400 secondary le^vel- students were 
enrolled in the 65 KOPs during the 1974-1975 school year when- this 
study w.as conducted, and^a total .of 95 percent of the puhilic schoo>s 
in California wre involved in an ROP (Vallejo,, 1975). Due to the 



' imprabfTcal ity of a tVuly /universal sampling' of the target popuTa- 



tion, three presele^cted'ROP^s located throughout California served 
as the experimentfiili' accessiible pop/ulation (EAP) for^ sampling 



purposes. Although' the samp1ing-Qf the students Vnthin^the EAP ' - 
was conducted in ai random fashion, because the EAP was not randomly • 
selected* from the target population^ the conclusions must be ^neral- 
ized with cdution^ In addttfoh, the large number of j^^ntrolable 
va^iables inherent. in studies \fith 'large -and diverse populations 
^opdrating. over a period of time, mAke such caution a necessity.. 

Assump.tions of the Stithy . ; ^ ' 

This^ study bases its findings and conclusions on' the -assumptions ^ 
jthat: ^ , • .... 

'1) . The criterion referenced test, semantic differential test,^ 



r 
« 



r 
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• ^ ' . 13-. ^ 

and the Sy, Aj^nd To scales of the CPI used as instrurnents in this 



, ^ study accurately measuVetthe factors which they purport to measure. 
' ' 2) The independent variables, of time" and treatment ^re not .' 

significantly confounde'd by extrarbotTs Variables'- so as to altgr' ^ 

their measurable .effects/ - . - 

' 9 

^ ^ 3) The random sampling methods, "Employed [provided a representa- - I 

\ ' ^ ' ^ r 

'-tive population of the EAP.. t ^ 

, Definiti6j^ of Terms , . * • ' 

Achievement via in-d^pendence (Ai) is the personality trait 
(personalogicaj variable) deviled to predict academic achievement 
in college undergraduate courses. It will; be objectively measured 
by the Ai scale of the California Psychological Imerftory (CPI)\ 
^ People who score htgh on this scale tend to achieve ifi settings- 
where independence of thought, creativity, and 'Sjel f-a'ctual ization 
are rewarded. This scale will 'differentiate the EAP^sampTes into 
"high Ai" andi'How Ai"* based on the topHhird and bottom. thifd 
scores on the Ai scale. ^ 

Career Education is a general program applied- to alT educational 
-experiences, curriculum,^nstruction , and counseling geared toward 
.self-awareness and eventual economic independende through an appre- 
ciation and acquisition of min.infel competence in a career: * ^ 

Criterion ref^erenced test is a measure used to judgfe cognitive 
arowth in students, as, a result of an instructional f)rogram. The , 
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acquisition of the cognitive objectives- of" the- film, Relationships 

WiETf-Other People mU be measured' using this kind of test. 

Experimentally accessible population (EAP) is'the total number" 

*■ • • 

-of ;subjects that are avail able, to the E (accessible). The EAP' con- 
si sts- of Students enrolled in three j'egional occupational programs 
■equiped \yith Video cassette uni.tsjn California, ^ 

Instructional technology is a comprehensive systems approach 
to ins^truction covering* thie conception, implfementation and evaluation 
of educatiofial programs '(educational technology), . • - 
* * Interpersonal relationship -ski Vls/are^the particular skills or 
building blocks for sodial relatfonships between peopje as delineated^ 
in the film - Relationships Other People . 

r^ Print based faaterial (PBM) is a term wfiich refers to all hard 
<ropy materials which accompany the film, BeUtionships With Other 

\Peop>e. .^^ • - ^ V • 

. .^ Public service ^occupations are those occupations^ pursued by ^ 
perspns performing the functi^ons^necessary to, accomplishable missions 
of local, state and feeler al government, ex.$Jluding. the mtl i t'ary 
services and trades requiring an apprentiship., The^e missions re- 
fleet the services tiesired (Jr needed by individuals and groups... 
and are performed through arrangements or organizations 'established 

.by society, normally on a non-profit basis, and usually supported 
by tax revenues (Lynn, 1975), 



Semantic differential is a method of evaluating an idea', 
cOnceptJ or object on a series ol^scales with polar adjectives.' 
.The affective correlates of interpersonal relationships are 
- measurej'd using tfiis technique. . " - ^ . * . 

SQciabil i,t.y (Sy) is ^he personalty trait (persorfblogical 
^^ariabjle) relating to interpersonal affectiveriess",, that is, people 

i ' • ' • . . V • 

who are outgc^g, sociable, and particip'atiye* it will be oh-^i^ 
"j^tii^ely measured by the Sy scale of the California Psychalogital 

- Inventory. (CPI). This scale will differentiatexthe EAP samples 
into ''high Sy", and "15w Sy" based on top third and bottom third 
sc*ores on the Sy jcale.-- \ ' ^ \ . * * 

Target population ri the total population for which the £ is ~ 
interested in investigatifig? .in terms of predictd^il ity -arid geYiT 
eralizabiTity of experimental rfesults.. In this instance, the* - 

^ target population .consists of all .students enrolled (1.13,400) -in 
sixty-five regional occupational programs (ROPs) in the state of 
C;al.ifornia during the 1974-1975 .school -year. ' ^ 

' Tolerance is the personality trait (personoldgicafl variable)-* 
relating to people who are p^ermissive, accepting^, and haVe nonjudg- 
mentaVsocial beliefs and attitudes.. People yho s^coVe ^oyi on this 

' CPI scale, tend to be authoritarian, close-minded, and prejudiced. 
This scale will differentia^te the EAP samples into "high To" and 
^ 'Mow To" based^n top third and bottorn third scores the" To scale 
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Chapter II ' 
. , REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Introduction 



^ the designtof the present 5tudy incorporates a variety t)f 
different psychological and educational variables, most of which 
have been researched qaite extensively .withi^ their own domain". 
However, research combining tnese variables , 'as i-s-^done in the / 
present study , ts lacking. A>evieW of related literature for* ^ 
this;Study must therefore be presented in dis.tinct sections, pre- 
senting separately the important research relating, to each of the 
present variables^ In some instances there is past research com- 
bihing of the present variables v/hich allows for more accurate 
comparisiiTLand analy5is. However, the limited amount of such data 
necessitate? some degree of speculation in the relating of th^ less 
, comprehensive studies to the present /:oncerns. ^This chapter is^' 
^divided into the following six subheadings for group^^g of^e 
related research: * . . 

1) Educational psychology research, in Which research pn the 
* teaching of social skills '^and behaviors will'be reviewed. 

2) Instructional technology, research, in which research on , 
the use of films*, and related media will be reviewed. • ' . 

3) Aptitude 'treatment interaction (ATI) research, in which 
related ATI studies and concepts will be reviewed. 



4) California P^chologicai Inventory research,- in which rele- 
Vant studies on the Sy, To and Ai scales of the CPI will be r^eviewed* 

5) Criterion referenced test research, in which^literatute 
on ct*iterion reference .testing wi-Jl be reviewed. 

^) Affective education r^esearch, in which the Literature on, 
attitufle -Ghange a'nd i^s 'measurement through the semantic differen- 
tial method will be reviewed. 

7 

Eijucational Psychology Resjinr^ 

A number of psychologists have clearly expressed 'the importance 
of acquiring positive interpersonal relationships as an essential 
part of the emotional maturation that occurs in human beings (Thorman 
1971). However, very little has been done the field of educa- 
tion to train stOdents in interpersonal relationship skills. In - ' 
^ the field of educational psychology, the major c^Hjicern with. inter- 
personal relationship skills has been in the tra/ning of teachers, 
while' the students have been essentially 'ignored in this respect. 
Among otfTers, Trow, Zender, Morse, and Jenkins (1950), «have coa- 



ls^ eluded that teachers' exhibiting .greater skills in hun^an^relation- 
ships themselves,' induce greater learning in their students. As a 
result of these kinds of findings, many educational psychologists 
have stressed the need for training in effective interpersonal re-, 
lationship skills to be a pan of modei^n teacher education (Cronbach, 
T963). Current research in methodological effectiveness of such 
initerpersonal skills tir^airiing programs fj^r^erspecti ve teachers has 



not shown any specific method of training to be more Effective than 
others, but has supported th^ idea that all training programs and 
methods used havp produced improved skills in the trainees (Thorman, 
1971). ' " , - 

Other research regarding the teaching of social skills to 
adults and student popj^ations has been generally applied to two 
methods; encounter or t-group methods, and the modeling of social 
^behaviors through actual or film presentations. A great deal of 
t-group effectiveness researcK^has been conducted by the National 
Training Laboratories, but very; little of this research has been 
applied to educational systems (Weschler and Scheim^ 1962). Archer 
and Kagan (1973), howe^ver, compared two experimental interpersonal 
.relationship^kiljs training groups to $ control group among college 
students. One experimental group received treatment of limited 
structure t-group experience for eight sessions , while the other ex~ 

c 

perimental group/ receiv^ed film and tape presentations of actors in 
interpersonal roles for the purpose of affect simulation, and later 
participated In actual video taped interpersonaT role playing ex- 
ercised. A control group received no trea f^ient/ Archer and Kagan 
found that the receiving the structured treatment of films and 
role playing exercises showed significant gains in four measures 
' of interperson^l skills over the other tWQ^group^. This research 
su^es^ted .the conclusion -that structured interpersonal relationship 
traiii4ng..methods may be more effective than unstructured group-ex~ 
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p,erience-type methods. 

-Another type of ^study^represented by Bryan and Walbe^ (1970)' 

on^-acquisi tion of certain social behaviors through "model i'ng provides- . 

r 

^data of some relevance to the present concernf. S_s were e)J:posed to 
models exhibitij^ig six different behavior-attitude characterist:|ts . 
in^ the activity of bowling for certificates redeemable by money. 
The six models were: >) those-v/ho gave a por^on 'of their winnings 
and spoke of the benefits of sharing.; 2) those who, k6^t their 

winnings an4<^pok'e of the benefits of keeping all^of the winrvings; ^ 

r 1 ' 

3) those who spoke of sharing, but kept all of their winnings; 

' ^ • • \ < 'YS ^ " . ■ 

4) . those v/ho spoke of greedi-but gpe a portion, of their winnings 

to charity; 5) those who s^oke ' neutral ly and kept their winnings; 
6) those who spoke neutrally and gave a portion of their winnings 
to charity. 'Resulting behavior of .the Ss aft§r exposure to the 
models 'indi^tes that behaviors are' modeled^fter the actions*, jot 
the staged opinions of others. The Ss opinion^ however,:, correspon- 
ded more closely ^with the stated opiniWr^of the model s^even when 
the'opinion directly conflicted with their actions. This study,, as 
well as others on model ingfand imitation^ was on children^ b'etv^een ' ; 
th^ ages of 8 and 11. Research by others (Bandura, Ross *& Ross'^ 1961; 
.Sears, 1957) show that the'-specific behavWrs can be acqui red -through 
modeling.. The results cannot be assumed tofee identical for older ^ 
Students and adults anid therefore provi^des limited data for the-present 
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There is currently an attempt to packa<)e and market programs,. 

• to both schools Jin d the general public, deal irr^ with interpersonal 
IfffS^ti veness . Some of these programs like Transactional Analysij 
(TA) (Bern, 1961; ^H^arris, 1967; and Steiner, 1974), Reality Therapy 
(Glaser, 1965), and couple .communication ^(Miller, Nunnally and 

. Wackman, 1975)', also purport to hSve clinical and consulting ap-.^ 

plications as well as educational* uses.= Most of the, research dealr 

in^with these programs tends to'be based on individual clinical 

studies and' there is a ^paucity of true experimental research on, 

effectiveness of these models applied to edufatipnal systems. One ^ 

emerging system of interpersonal relationship sk.ills. Effectiveness 

Tr>aining, Parent Effectiveness Training (Gordon, 1970) and Teacher 
; • - 

^ Effecti vene ss Training (Gordon, T974), has spurred some research 
i 

""-dealing with this program's effectiveness (Fine, 1975; Garcia, 1971; 
Lillibrfdge, 1971). A new program,. Youth Effectiveness Training 
(YET) has recently been developed by Effects* veness Training Associates 
(Gordon, 1976) and deals with traifring high school students in specif- 
ic interpersonal relationship skills .(e.g., listening, \onfronting, v 
expressing needs', relating to people who are different, proM^m . ^ 
solving, and values tiarificatipn) . This 'Orogram .has just become 
''available during the v/inter of 1976-1 9^77, /and no research onj't is 
available at this ^ime. , , • , 



Attempts have also beeni>fliaJe to apply the principles of be- ^ 
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havior niodifiQ«s,tion in a systenratic way to improve interpersonal 

.relationshipsT The us^"; af' behavior modi fica principles (Skinne)^ 

1938) has been s^^s^'sfully employed in behavior therapy approaches 

te utilize wh^^fs essentially a learning theory to. modify human * 

behavio^Jgtenck, 1959; Wolpe, 1958): This research indicates that 

iden^t^^d' behavior can be changed/, that i^, behavioral responses 

teii%wtb strengthened or reduced contingent upon reinforcement- 

^ai^ction schedules. ' . \„ju 

. Although "-fio studies are found that deal directly with the 

methodology of teaching interpersonal relationship skills to high 

school- level students jjin^ the prescribed ipanner of the present study, 

the cited research examples do indicate that different metho(\s of 

instruction and m^eling do havq ^an effect on the" interpersonal 

skills and attitudes of the Ss, and that much more research is needed 

\ ^ 'I 

in the field of educational psychology to establ isl\^effective means 

for such education. • - - 

Instructi^,nal Technology Research ^ ^ 

The heading of instructional technology has generally refered 
to research and use of innovati^7eH)rograms invol ving, teaching machines, 
audio-vi.sual media, computer assisted instruction (CPI) individual 
programmed instruction, and other non-teacher programs. But some- 
educa^tors now* consider the field to be much broader than that. 
Saettler (1968) has defined instrUi:xtional technology as any method 
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^df education which uses scientific knowledge to intrease its effec- 
tiveness. The scientific knowledge to which Saettler refers is not 
necessarily related to computers ; bu^f may also include insights .in 
psychology, sociology, or any other of the behavioral sciences* - "~ 
Comprehensive -volumes on the entire field of instructional technology 
are available (The Carnegie Commission on Hig^her Education, 1^72) ' 
DeGecco, 1964; McBeath,, 1972), but this review is only concerned . 
with one select area o-f the field; the effect of audio-visual media - 
and its combination with other instruction as used in the pra$ent 
study. . r- ^ 

Before 1950, the great majority of audio-visual research was 
Qf the evalua^ve nature. Hundreds, of studies compared the effec- 
tiveness of using films as a substitute ^or in combination with 
traditional teaching methods. Many of these studies have been 
highly cHtisized for their lack'of scientific rigor (Allen, 1971), 
but soVb were\well designed and yeild data \Mhich is worthy of con- 
sider^tioo. One of the-earliest studies which is still cited cltte 
to its Sjimple and well controlled desjgn was conducted in^l933,by 
Rulon (Moldstad,1974) . Rulon divided Harvard s^nce students 'into 
two groups, an experimental group which received a tre^tmervt of 
science films in addition to course text material, and a contrgl 
group of students receiving only •course text mctterials. Rulon found, 
significant differences in the experimental groups greater learning . 
on immediate measure's as well as in long term retention (3 1/2 months)- 
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/ Since then, numei^ous other studies have found similar results/ 
in the teaching of social sciehces', mathematics, history, reading, 
vocabulary, and numerous kinds of technical training. Comprehensive 
reviews of such literature has been, completed by Allen (1959; I960;' 
1971), Hardferoad (1960), Saettlpr (1968), Moldstad (1974), and 



Camp^u (1974). Moldstad (1S74) fn his rteview concludes tlie fol- 

I 

multiinedia instructional 

appraaches : 



1) Significantly greater learning of ten ^resujts when 
media are integrated into traditiona'l ' instfuctilinaK 
programs, • . | * * * ' ^ 

2) Equal amounts of 1 earniVig. are often accomplished 
in significantly less time'using instructional tech^ 

nology, ' ' y ' ^ . \ 

3) Multimedia instructional ^programs based upon a 
"systems approach'^ frequer^tly facilitate s1;ydent 
learning more effectively tfaan traditional' instructioA, 

' (p. 390) ' " \ ' 

Studies comparing the use of televisiaq as suppl ijnentary to tradi- 
tional methods yeild similar' remits to tho'se concerning the use 
of films. The Ford Foundatiori in a report in 1961 concluded that ^ 
a combination, of .television and classroom instruction produced ^ t 
better • learning results-than either of^these two methods used sep- 
arately (Harcleroad, 1962)- Two long term-comprehensive experimental 
programs in the public school systems of Anaheim, California, aad 
Hagerstown', Maryland, also produce strong evidence supporting the 
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incneased effectiveness of t§levis4'on in combination with tradi- '" 
tional instnrction (Mold'^tad, 1974). A -complete summary of litera- 
ture relating to the effectiveness of television instruction c^n 

be found in a review Jby Chu and. Schramm \ 1967) and Schramm (1972)' 

• - J 

Although no studies -could be found dealing vfith the effects 

of multimedia instructional techniques and the teaching of social 
or interperson^al; sktlls, it is felt thi^tj/^e overwhelming evi- 
dence suppo/ting the greater effectiveness of multimedia in the 
teackyig of other subject matter suggests that such a result may 
also be found in the instruction of interpersonal relationship 
skills,. ' \ 



Aptitude Treatment Interaction R esearch 

In his 1957 American Psychological Association Presidential 

address, Cronbach's recommendation for an gmph^sis on the match- 

ing of individual differences with environmental effects h^d a 

far-reaching* infl uence on the fields of psychology jind education. 

Aptitude treatment interactions-studjes have become the focus of 

many researchers (Sarason and Smith, 1971). Although many edwcaW- 
> _ ^"^^ * 

torsjiave suggested that no single method "of instruction is the 

t 

most effective means .to teach all stuaents, specific interactions 
between characteristics in studen ts (a ptitudes) and teaching meth- 
ods (t/^e^tments) to support .this s\;atement have been difficult to 
obtain exper^entally. Bracht (1970) refer to an earlier unpublish- 
ed doctoral dissertation in whigh he conducted -a systematic analysis 
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of 90 previous Vesearch studies, designed to i'dent^ify possible Atls 

» *' * * 

in educational settings and found only five to have.acc;eptable dis- 
ordinal interactions. . Lubin (1961 ^previously had distinquished 
between two types of significant apti'luda treatment interactions; 
ordinal when plotted treatment lines dg not intersect, and disordi- 
nal when plotted treatment 1 i'nes do, intersect. It has generally 
been agreed that only disordinal interactions meritj^the possible 
adjustment in educational curriculum to administer different i^ ' 
structionaV methods to different students (Bracht and Glass, 1968;' 
Mitchell, 1969). Therefo'ref;', even the statistically significant 
ordinal interactions of the studies, cited by Bracht (1969) have been 
discarded as insignificant in terms'oY prattical appMcation^ In 
addition, Bracht has suggested that among- disordinal interactions, 
only , those whose treatment differences at the two levels of per- 
sonological 'variables (aptitude) are significantly non-zero as Well - 
as different in algebraic sign, are^worthy -of consideration. After 
'such rygorous, but necessary scrutiny, a very small percentage of , 
ATI 'Studies 'h^ve resu/ted in findings of use to educational psy-- 
chologists. This lack of true evidence to support the ATI approach 



has i%tf-some researchers to feel that the continued pursuit ol;f ATI? 

is. •fruitless. Glass (1370) states;^ / /' 

J'There is no eA/idence for an interaction of curriculum treat- 
ments and personological variables." I don't know .of any 
, other statement that has been;Confirmed so many times and by 
so many people. (In Wittrock'and Vl^ley, 1970, o. 210.) 

But others continiie to search for and ^utilize signfficaat ATIs. \ 
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Mitchell (1969) expresses'the possibility that some experimental • 

research oriented educators may .attempt to ignore individual differ 

ences and /treat them as amioyctnces rather than challenges "because 

of the disruptive inf]uence_ they eft-eate in the.jFormula'tion ef more 

general laws and conclusions. Vale and Vale (1969) addressing 4:he 

same point state: ♦ • ' • 

. .in|!eractions are a part of scientific life,, and tfie tifne is 
longrsince past when we could make a defensftle case far,^ 
clVoosing to ignore them. '-They are not the poor relations''' - 
of mairi effec-ts; in many circumstances it is from inter- 
aittions that the interesting information is derived. . 
. (/p. 1105) - : . ^ 

Even though the number, of sjgnificant ATI studies is. limited and 

nonefbf the existing studies deal specifically with the variables 

iderYtified In the present ^.tudy, a look.at^a few reports fnatching 

related traits with treatments will offer some background. * 

• / .Hunt (1975) found an interaction between, conceptual leyel 

of Ss and level of structure in^classroom instruction. High 

OL stadents,. characterized by the capability of generating^ concepts 

^independently and internally were compared to low'CL students char- 

/acterized by the dependency on exterrfaT standards for conceptual- 

'ization, in their learning^achievements under high and low struc- 

^ture conditions of oTasSroom instructiT)n. ' Results indicated that 

low'CL Ss profited significantly u\bre from' the hijgh structure con- 

ditiorTwhile the high CL Ss learned more in the low structure con- 

dition. Hunt cites Hunt and Joyce (1 967) , 'fJathfapne (1970), and 

Robertson (1973) ,as supporting this finding with related evidence 
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suggesting that higji CL students .pnj^fer self-discovery types of in- 
structioh (independent) and low CL stddents prefer highly structured 
class- .situations. Other studies involving student attributes and 
structure' versus non-structure methods of teaching have indicated 
that^uthpritarian or dogmatic S_s have , significantly more diffi- 
culty in learning unstructured. as compared to structured tasks 
(Neel, 1959; Hoffman, 1960; Frumkin, 1961). One additional study 
yielding ^ significant interaction in a related area using the 
Guil ford-Zimmerman Temperament SurVey found ^^iat high versus low 
\ friendliness (ease^u^gettin§ d1t)ng with others) interacted signif- 
icantly with type o^nstVuction; prtJ^ramed -versus traditional lec- 
ture (HaskelT, 1971); / , ' ' \ 

Although the differences between the above c'ited studies ^n 
ATIs and the present study are too large for significant comgavison, 
the above studies do indicate that personological fact^rl "have been 
found to ^significantly interact wijth instructional, methods • It 
may also be argued with some caution that there is a close sim- 
ilarity in the definitit>ns of the variables in the above studies 
.(CL, dogmatism, and friendliness') with the CPJ scales (Ai , To, 
and Sy) used in the present study* If there is an SV^erTap in-, 
these variables as measured by their respective instruments, then 
the results of the cited studies may be highly indicitive of the 
results of the present study. " - ; "J ^ \^ 

CPI Research ^ / • . 
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The California Psychological Inventory (CPI) was first de\^- 
ploped.by Gough in 1948, and since then the number of studies usifig 
the CPI as instruroentaticw^ i^s nearing a tf^ousand. Along with its* * 
ezper^hmen^tal application, itjhas seen wide use in clinicaT, correc- ^ 
ttonatl , educational settings in this country as v/ell as many others. 

The CPI is a pencil and paper personality test which can be 
administered v-irtually to anyonfe with"^ minimum fourth grade /read*- 
ing ability. The test is designed for group administration and 
requires approximately one hour, although no time limits are enforced. 
^1^^ entire CPI^is composed*of 18 scales y/hich have been divided into 
four factorially distinct classes. (Crites , Rechtoldt^ Gooclstein, and 
Heilbrun, 1961). Class I consists of interperonal scales to measure 
Dominance (Do), Capacity for Status (Cs)^ Sociabi-lity (Sy), Self- 
acceptance (Sa), "Social Pi^esence (Sp)^ and Sense of "Well-being (Sb). 
Class II consists of ^Interpersonal scales*to measure Responsibility 
(Re) , Socialization (So) ^ Sel f-control (Sc), Tolerance (To), Good 
Jm'pression (Gi), and Communal ity (Cm). Class III consists of scales 
for. Achievement .via Qonformance (Ac), Achievement via Independence 
(Ai), and Intellectual Efficiency (le). Finally^ class IV containjL 
scales for the measure of Psychological Mindednes^s (PY), Flexi- 
bility (Fx), and Femininity (Fe). A survey of these scales-in re-^^ ■ 
lationship to the factors and objectives of the present investiga- 
tion showed four scales which were closely related to the. present 
research parameters, Sy, Ai\ To, and fx. The flexibility scal.e How- 
eve^was omitted due to lack of sufficient validity (Megargee, 1972). 
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The sociability scale was constructed' to ijea^e differences 
in traits of outgoingne^s , sociability, and .participative temper- 
ament (Gou^h, 1952), and w^s chosen as a variaJ)le for^the present 
study in 'order to access thef Ss prior, degree of socia? ef f-ecti ve- 



ness. Gough originally called the* scale Sotial Participation 

. ft 

(Sp), but iBter changed the concept to sociability «v/herv correlative 
research indicated a l.ower correlation between the sqale arxi measures 

H» * 
icipatMon (r=.24) and higher corr^elation between the 
rated t^As of socfabiTity and outgoingness (r=.42) 
, berg^ 1967J. V>>igoe (1968) also reported a r=.42 " * 

Correlation betweeit the Sy scale and peer rated socia.btlity as well 
as» a r=.68 correlation jvith self-rated sociability. 

The current Tolerance sgale is designed to identify permissive , 
accepting and non-jadgementa"l social beliefs and attitudes (Gough, 
1969)^, and was selected for this study to determine the S^s open 

mindedness as it, may relate to the changing of^social ajtiiijdes. 
^ . ^ » » * ^ • « L * 

- The scale was originally designed, to measure prejudice and anti- 

sematism*, but was re-keyed and four items changed in orcier to , ^f^ 

^ ^ • . * ^ ' 
differentiate between permissive, accepting, non-judgemental Ss 

' and those jwjio are narrow-mined and, prejudiced* Studies by Gough 



(1969X*show moderate negativ^j^orrelation between the To scale 
and another measure of prejudice, the^California E Scale Cr=-. 46 ^ 
and r=-.48). Additionally GoU'gh (1969) has, found *a \ 34" Correlation 
between To and the Chiqago Inventory of Social- Beliefs . No studies 
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ware. found, however, reflecting a possible relationship betwee/i 
this scale and ov^ behavior, and it is not enti^ly clear whether 
high sc6^res iT:id,icate tolerance to the s^me degree that Idw scores 
indicate prejudice. Questipns have also been raised whether" the 
test .identifies prejudice 5n general. or only*anti-sematiSm, and . 
whetTier h4gh scores indicate tolerance 'of- people 'or tolerance of 
'ideas, (M6gargee,?1972) . Nonetheless the To- scale is as well val-^ 
id^ted as other measures. of tol'fe'rance or prejudice aVd its ex- 
pected value feo this study wa$ sufffcientlf' freaf to ,war)?ant its 
inclusion in spite. of these unt^esolved questions^ . ' • 
^ The thirds variable from the 'CP I included ^n this^ study, • 
AchTevemeht via-Ihdependence (Ai), predicts achievement in^settings 
where independence of thought, creativity, and' self-actualization 
age; emphasj;?^d. Th^s^.is a direct contrast to the Achievement via 
Conformance (Ac} scale-whi-ch predicts achievement in settings where, 
rote memory anfi strict adherance , to guidelines are empha^ired. 
This sho^ld'^not be interpreted to .mean , however ^'"that Ss scoring 
Tiigh on one scale wilV-score low on the 'S^her, but merely 'that the 
two, tests^wil 1 "differentiate betv/een those Ss who do well in 'only 
'one or the other setting. v 

Many validation studies hav^ been conducted .in* college pop-^ 
ulations corr&'lating grade point average (GPA) with^i (Bendig and 
K^ugh, 1956"; Gough, 1969; Griffin and Flaherty, 1964). In every 
case positi>?e correlations w^'re obtained ranging, from r=.19 to 



r=»44> However studies which control led *for IQ differences in the 
Ss found lesser or nor>-existing correlations between ^i ther;'x:ourse 
grade or GPA'.and Ai (Caprettg, Jones, Siegal, and Si'egai,, 1963)", 
Validation studies on the Ai scale were also conducted in high 
schooV settings (Bendig- and Klugh, l'956; Gough, 1964) and posi- 
tive correlations (r=.30) were again found between Ai and GPA. 

The range of validity of these, three CPI scales, Sy, To, 
and Ai , used- in the present study, vary somewhat, but all seeip 
to reach an acceptable level in the majority of studies. As with' 
all psychological tests there are weaknesses, unanswered questions 
and a great need for /urther ^research. In view of the number of 
investigators of the CPI, and in comparison wi th'research*on other 
inventories^ the CPI scales selected appear to be the most reli- 
at)le and valid for the intended purposes • . 

Criterion Referenced Test Research 

Criterion referenced tests arajl^igned to measure the degree 
to which a group of students has mastered a given area of subject 
matter, and hence the alternate name—mastery tests. These tests 



are generally teacher-made, pertain to specified subject matter' • 
covered in instructional methods, and' contrast directly with norm- 
referenced tests such *as IQ Te,sts,«ln which ^ft ojie is expected to, 
be^ capable of answering all items and^ the value of the score .is in . 
^ts measure of ability Relative to. others who .have taken the test , 
before (Glaser, 1963). In norm referenced tests the scores o&-all 
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students Who take the test results in the reference point by v/hich 
any individual score is evaluated, whereas in the criterion refer- 
enced test the reference points by which any individual score is 
evaluated is set according to subject matter / method of instruction, 
and other situation specific vardables. The most common kinds of 
criterion referenced tests are essay, short answer, (defini ti-ons or 
solutions to algebraic equations), fi^ll-in, multiple choice, match- 
ing, and true-false. - * , • 

Glaser (1963) describes the criterion referenced test method 
as follows: ^ 

Underlying the concept of achievement measurement is . j 
the notion of a continuum of knowledge acquisj^tion rang7 , 
ing^from no proficiency at all to perfect performance. 
An individuals achievement level falls at some point 
^ on 'this continuum as indicated by the behaviors he dis- 
plays during testing. The degree to which his achieve- 
. ment resenlbles desired performance at ahy specified 
level^^fffsessed by criterion-referenced measures of 
achievement or proficiency* The standard against 
which a student's performance js compared when measured 
in this manner is the behavior which defines each point 
along the achievement continuum.- (p. 519) ^ 

Research and examples of others using the criterion refer- 

ced test m.ethod can provide helpful- clues that^aid'in the con- , 

struction of a valid and reliable test, but no past research can 

in actuii'lity validate any test other than the specific test used 

in tjiat particular study. Therefore, rather than ref^r tio studies- 

whose tests are irrelevant to the^resent testing procedure, the - 

following- eclectic guidelines were ^selected in an attempt to con*» 

struct a re^liable test approVi^te to the content of this study's 
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treatments. - * ' ' : 

- \ ' ■ 

yl) Choose questions which relajte to ijnportant: aspects of 
the material covered. , ^ * - \ 

2) Consider the available time and attention span of the 
students. ^ . • ' ^ . ' 

3) Keep the reading difficulty lo(^r; • . . 

4) Group items on one topic together. / - " ^ Y 
5") ■ Word the items so tfiat all potential responses are 

, r 

grammatically correct. ' ^ ^ 

6) Randomize ccyrrect responses • 

7\ Include four or five alternate responses for each item. 

8) Submit the test to a panel. of experienced test writers « 
for elamiJiation of poor questions. , . : • ^ 

9) Administer the test several times to a 'control pilot-^ 
test group to check.the testes reading level, discrimini tive 
power, and reliabi.lity. 

; 1 
Affective Education Research- i 

-t ; • ; • ~ 

K . % - 

. Affective education, pertaining to, the changing of attitudes, 
is one of the major goa^ls of the film Relationships With O.ther 
People used 4n this study. It is therefore necessary to consider 
past research in the area of attitude change. and the literature 
pertaining to the instrument -used in this sttltiy to measune at- p 
titude change; the semantic differential ^chnique. A^fimited 
number of research studies haV been conducted in the past on 
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affective change and none of tfiese contain variables similar to 

the present study (FestingeV, 1957; Sherif, 1948). The' review in 

this section, .therefore will be for the most p.art limited to the 

work of Rokeach duetto his clear conceptual , definitions useful in 

the discussion of this study. Rokeach (1971) .closely links at- 

titude change with theories oif value change or value clarification, 

and considers' any attitude*change which is based on personal values 

to be of a more lasting nature. Feathers' (1970) research on at- ' 

titude change and its relation to the individual^' values supports 

^this idea.* Rokeach distinguishes attitudes from values' in stating, 

...an attitude represents an organization of inter- 
related beliefs that are all focused on a specific 
object OF situation, v/hile a value, refers to a 
desireable end of state existence (terminal value) 
(e.g. "a world at peace", or "salvation") or a mode 
Qf behavior (instrumental value) (e.tg. "honest", or 
"logical"), (l971, d. 453) / ' 

Rokeach 's experiments on attitude change have shown that by* 

inducing states of self-dissatisfaction concerning personal at- • 

titudes, attitudes jind related behaviors changed significantly in 

both short term (3 \^eks) and long term (21 months) measures 

(Rokeach, 1971 Subjects were asked to rank 18 values according 

to importance, and afterwardsT write a statement on their feelings 

toward civil rights. Any inconsistancies- between *the ranking of 

values (partfcular'^the values of freedom and equality) and the 

statement on civil jrights were immediataly brought to the* attention 

of the»Ss in order tt create the Sel f-dissatisfactiort. Ss in^a 




' control, group who^were not confronted With inconsistencies showed 

no significant change in value ranking on ,posttests , . bC^sia^ri" 

^ * 
mental group -S^s showed significant changes in value ranking in the 

po'Sttesting. 

The th|ories^and experiments of'Rokeach hold possible signif- 
icance to the present'^Uidy^for two reasons / Firstly, Rokeach has 
divided attitudes and values into categories according to stability. 
Some categories of values are considered to be primitive and are 
'psychologically incontrovertible , while, others are learned or derived 
fromMuthori ty ^and are potentially susceptible to change • The value/ 
dttitudinal factors involved in interpersonal relationships are 
considered to^^ in Xhe second category and are therefore somewhat 
malleable. This provides a theoretical basislfor the assumption 
that 'the film Relationships With Other People \;an bring about atti- 
tudinal change in individuals concerning human relations. Secondly,' 
the ^perimental treatment method used by Rokeach (1971) to produce 
affective change in Ss may be in some ways similar to the treatment 
of the film, print based material and instruction found in this 
study. As in Rokeach's study, Ss in the present experiment may be- 
come aware of inconsistencies, in their own value system through ex- 
posure to the treatment.. Thus, Rokeaches' theoretical and experi- ' 
mental findingwnay be used as a basis fof^th hypothesising and 
understanding possible' changes' in interpersonal relationship skills 
as a result of the present treatment. , * 

-r ' ■ - 
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The measuring instrument for attitude change used in this study 
is* a semantic differential scale, first proposed by Osgood, Suci, 
and Tanenbaum (1957). This technique is a system of rating several 
concepts on a variety. of scales, using a series of choices. It is 
important to note that while it is generally refered to as the 
semantic differential scale or test, the semantic differential is 
actually a "generalizable technique of measurement" (Osgood et al , 
1957, p. 76), which can be applied to any subject matter or set-of 
concepts. Because the test maker actually chooses the concepts and 
scales, validation of such a test, as in the criterion referenced 
test, cannot directly be obtained by reference to other studies., & 

The semantic differential method is designer) to measure affec- 
tive reactions to ideas, objects events , and people by the use of 
a seven step linear rating scale with opposing (polar) adjectives ^ 
at either end. An example of a semantic differential scale is* as 
follows:- ' * 

Hot ^ : : --^ : ; : : Cold 

The Ss taking the test would rate concepts .by placing a check 
in the 'a'ppropriate blanks of a numbe^^of such scales each, hav.ing 
different sets of contrasting affective, adjjactives . Examples of 
concepts to be ranked might be; mother, people, or home. The* ad- ' 
jeotives used in-^e scales are in thr^e major dimensions; 1) eval- 
uative (good-bad, fair-unfair, hSnest-dishonest) , 2) potent 

1 ' ' \ 
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more difficult to assess as 
purpose and content matter to 



(strong-weak, large-small, hard-soft), and 3) active*{fast-slow, . 
alert-listless):, • ' * ^ 

Due to the nature of this method of testing, objectivity in 

the evaluation of the test is assure! regardless of the scorer " 

.If 

Reliability and validity however are 
the test items vary according to the 
be tested. Osgood and others (1957)1 have shown using various seman- 
tic differential scales that^ the. reliability of the technique hovers 
around the highly acceptable level of ;85. As far as the repr^o- 
ducibility of item scores is concerned, Osgood^ Has found average 
variation to be slightly less than one pladCe in a rank of seven. 
Additionally, the face validity of the technique is qui^te good, 
and as Osgood states; * - • 

Throughout our work with the semantic differential we 
have found no reason to question the validity of the 
instrument on the basis of i-ts- correl ation with the 
results to be expected from common sense/ (p^ 41)"; . ^ 

Nickols' and .Shaw (1964) and Heise (1969) however, suggested- 
slight problems with the semantic differential technique. Per- 
ceived social desirability associated with certain topics may affect 
the responses to some degree. Nichols and Shaw (1964) suggest that ' 
there is more sensitiv^ity to social repercussions of certain re- 

\ ' 

CO , 

sponses when the object being rated'is salient. Ford and Meisels 
(1965) supported this hypotheses of social desirability effect in 
the' evaluative dimension- of the scalir\g. No further research has 
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pursued the validity or degree of this effect on-the semantic differ- 
ential and^further evidence is. needed if t^sts are to be constructed 
accordingly. Other areas for conc^4rn which have been expressed re- 
garding the semantic different(ialOre individual differences in 
size and character of semantic space *and the different scale checking 
characteristics (response styles) of different Ss (preference for 
endpoints 6r midpoints) (Edwards, 1953; ^957; P^abody, 1962): 

In spite of the numerous studies in the past decade criticizing 
the semantic differential technique^of measurement on different 
accounts, tjt has proven itself as one of the most uSeful tools avail- 
able for assessment of attitude. As Heise^l969) states: 

The ''successful" profile for- the 'SD (semantic differential) ' 
remains after more thanHen years of additional studies 
and applications. The SD has become 'a standard and useful 
tool for social psychological research, 

Th§re is probably nd social psychological principle that . j 
has receiveU such founding cross-group and cross-cul- 
tural verification as the EPA (eva^luati v^ potent /active) 
structure of SD ratings. Furthermore, few traditions' of 
research are associated with comparable productivity or 
with the richness of findings tfefat has developed via SD 
applications, (p. 421) , 



Summary of the Literature 

• ^ "V' 

• No literature has beeiv found specifically relating to the total 
objectives of this study; that is, ^assess what Idnd of student ' 
learns best under .what .kind of instructional treatment in t>he 
acquisition of interpersonal relationship skills. It has therefore 
not been possible to support directly the hypotheses listed in 
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Chapter I by Tpeci fici^ind compV'ehen^i ve research studies: Instead 
/t has^-been necessary to draw- isolated support for various aspects 
of the hypotheses from many studies in varied fl'elds of education 
and psychology* Studies in the field of educational psychology^ 
suggested that most previously^used Tnethods of teaching interperson- 
al relationship skills result in learning gains, but differences 
between the results of various methtfds are not clear. Research in 
educational technology however, clearly stfpports the multimedia 
approach for effectiveness in the treatment of most subject matter,. 



and specifically that greater learning takes place when films aJfpr 
televisicfn' are use^d in conjunctiorv\vltJi'j3^ther traditional methods 
of teaching'? AptiHude treatment ifil^rfctlon research' has resulted 
in inconsistent data, but suggests that, so(iie learner aptitudes ^do 
significantly interact with different instructi'orfal methods arid 
that^much more y:^search ts needed iji' the^^area tp clearly define 
such reXatiojjishibs far practical ' appW icatiori in education. These 
general findings of research' have proviiled the grounds foY the,, 
present study's design and hypcJtheSe^. Additioh|il research cited 
oh the CPI, semantic differential, a^fd crfiteridrf referenced test 
have supplied supportive material/for the ijistrumentationjnecessary 
to implement th.e stiidy. . ' 



', Chapter III ^ . ' 

. METHODOLOGY 

Introduction ^ * ^ 

The number of research questions posed, by previous studies 
concerning interpersonal relationship skills, instructional tech- 
nology, and aptitude treatment interactions reviewed iri the pre-^^ *. 
ceding chapter, result in a large number and variety of research 
hypotheses for the present invQstigatijon^ leather than design 
and conduct a number of single fattor experiments fulfilling the 
objectives of this study. independent of one another, -a multi-' 
factor design was selected so nofonly could, several individual 
hypotheses be tested simultaneously, but possible interaction 
effects betV'/een .factors could also be seen. Attempts wer§ made 
throughout all aspects of the design and methodology^ of the ex- * 
periment to maximize Experimentally manipulated variances and ' 
minimize extraneous variance in order to most reliably test the 
stated hypotheses. The following sections- of this chapter fully 
describe this methodology ajrid the techniques used for the nec- ' 
^ssary controls. J . , • 

Research Design ... 

Considering the dimensions' and v&riables' fronj previous lit- 
erature delated J;o tite present objectives, a*3 X 3 X Z multifacto.r 
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res.earch design -was employed (S^e^igures 1 and 2 ). In order 
V to rflost accurately identify the treatmenl effect, three treatment 
levels were^ administered along with a non-treatment control group. 
The three experimental treatment groups were given "markedly dif-' 
ferent degrees. of instruction "^in^J^erpersonal relationship skills 
in an attempt to<>maximi2e differences and identify trends or inter- 
actions with other variables. The treatment groups-^ere: 1) pre- ^ 
sent>ation of a 30 minute film, 2) film presentation ^nd print based 
materials, and 3) film presentatiorv^irint based material, and 
classroom instruction sessions. The 30 minute color 'film Rel atioh- 
ships With Other People was used in all three of the treatment 
groupsv (See Apendix A for film script). 'Print based material 
used in both Groups 2 and 3 consisted of a four section • packet of 
printed materials and exercises related to the film. (5ee Apendix B) 
Section A of the pr4rtt bas,ed materials was a sequenial list of the 
film captions, consisting of questions with multiple choice answers^ 



Subjects Ve,ceiving the print based material were instructed to use 

the section during the l^ilm presentation^nd therefore were .provi|ded 

with g;*eater opportuni"^for active farticipation and int^raotion ^ 

with the* film content flatter . Section B consisted-*of a series "of 

indepegden^'>exercises designed to' strengthen and expand URon the 

major concepts of the film* .Section Gj^as an exercise designed to * ,^ 

allow self evaluation of cognitive concepts covered in the filfii. 
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DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
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Figure^ 1: Design" Cells from Dependen^t and Ihdenpendent Variables 
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Finure 2j Independent Variables in Experimental Design>^ 



SectioiyD cojisisted of a list of bib! iographic sources for further, 
independent reading on interpersonal relationship skills. Clas-s- 
room instruction administered to Group 3 consisted of four one hour 
'^es^idns* on ipter^ersonal relationship skills conducted <lufing the* 
one mot^th period following* films an.d print based mater'ial treatment. 
The control group received'only a non-related film Good Grooming on. 
treatment day. ' ' ' ^ , , ^ 

To best identify possible aptitude treatment interactions, 

" ' ' ^ * / - ' . ' 

three appropriate scales of the JCalifornia Psychological .Inventory 

were uVed as ii^dependent clas^iticatory' or persortofogical vari- 



ables (Sy, Ai,'and To scabies'). Each of these three personological " 
'Variables were divided 'intq high and lowLjevel, and ta-m^ximize 
,the difference between 'these two levels, the high level was opera- 
tionally defined by the highest one-third of the test scores aind 
"the -low >evel was operationally defined Jiy, the lowest one-third of 
the test scores. - , . . " 

'In additi'onjto these dimensions of the indep^endent variables, 
-two temporally separate postj:ests and two different methods af 
measurihg changes, in interpersonal skills' (Gjriterion referenced 
test and semantYc differential test) were used as dependent variables' 
to measure pre-post treatment differences.. The second pdsttest,' oi% 
month- afteV the treatment- ( Table 1 ; P. 7 ) , was administered in 
order to hieasure the efffiCt of formal classroom iristruction on in- 
terperson^^ relationship skills in Group 3,^ as compared t.o other 
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groups, and to measure differences in retention of interpersonal 
skills in all three groups. The second ppsttest additionally served, 
to control someti^hat for Hawthorne effect possibly createct by the 
first posttest being gjven on the same day as treatment and pre- ^ 
test. The tWQ^measures of interpersonal relationship skills, af; 
fective (semantic differential tes^t) and cognitive W^^^riort ref- 
erence^ test), were selected as dependent vanables in* order 

assess total cbanges^as a result Of the- highly value-oriented* sub- 
I ' / ' ^ . ^* • , 

ject matter of the treatment conditions, * . . ' X 




Population and Samjjle • 4 • * ' 

Tbe^rget population of this study, was 113,400 students, in-- 
volved in Regional Occupational Programs^ (ROPs), in the state o*f . 

'Califorinia* Thj^se ipro'grams are^ conducted in pu^ic hi^h schools . 
throughout the^state and are available.-tp students of every ethnig 
background^ intellectual capacity, and socio-economic 'level,. 'Al- 
though the programs are available ^to all students , 'the actual stu- . 
dents, who -participate. in ROPs m*ay,,hdve char^acteris-tic differences 
fcom the tt)tal population of high school students. Since the^ROP 
coursed offered are^primarily skills, trailing programs ^in anything 
from auto mechanics tp health professions to^ insurance and invest- 
ments, thg s^tudents enrolling in^ these programs may be more career 
oriented and of a more pragmatic nature^ An ROP S^s assumed interest 
in careers was a factor in choosing ROPTtudents as the fi-lm was 

, also developed to. interest youth in career preparation, (^ee Apendix 
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C on career education). This ^not to suggest however, that ROP . 
students are less interested in college preparation or that fewer 
^ROP students go on to attend college, Althouglj the nature of the 
ROP progr^ims suggests certain possible qualities 5f its partici- 
pants-, no studies have been found comparing ROP students tt) non 
ROP' students to substantiate suCh suppositions. 

Among the sixty five^ROP sites'in the state of Ca,Tifornia , » 
three were^electecj for this study* because of their avail ab'i 11 tS', 
willingnes.s to cooperate, , and geographical location; Sacramento, 
Fremont-Newark, and Long Beach . In addition, the treatment groups 
had to be l^Jcated at^^-afTROP site that had appropriate video-cassette 
players and viewing equipment available.' 

The experimentally accessible population (EAP) consisted of 
three ^Ps in California. Groups 1 'and'2 were taken from the Fremont 

Newark. ROP, Group 3 the Long Beach ROP, and Group 4 the Sacramento 

I- ^ 

ROP. For practical as well as experimental control reasons groups 
1 and 2 were taken f rom" tWo different high'schools within the 
Fremont-Newark ROP. Sixty twa 10th and 11th grade. Ss were randomly 
selected from a' total' of 215 students involved in a total of five 
ROP course^in the C. K.^ McClatchy Senior Hi,gh School. in the Sacra- 
mento ROP for use as the e^xperimeM's control group*/^ 

There were 2615 students in the total, Sacramento ROP. The 
ethnic/racial composition of this EAP was;^.5 percent Caucasion, 
nine and o^ half percent Mexicari American, six percent Black, and 
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four percent Asian. ^ ^ - - v . 

Group 1 consisted of 59 S^s randomly selected from a total of 
604 students enrolled in, twelve ROP courses at American High School ^ 
in Fremont-Newark, anci Group* 2 consisted of 60 10th and 'lltH grade 
S_s randomly selected from 451 students Enrolled in nine ROP cqurses 
at John Kennedy High School^in Fremont-Newark. Group? 1 and 2 
Were taken from separate schools within the Fremont-Newark ROP in / 
order to avoid possible contamination effect between the two treat- 
pient groups. • 

There were' 1640 students in the total Fremont-Newark ROP. The 
ethnic/racial composition of this EAP was; 89 percent Caucasion, 
nine percent Asian, one percent Black and one percent "other non- 
white". ' . ! . _ " 

ExperimentaT Group 3 consisted of 64 10th and 11th grade Ss 
randontly selected from 400 student? enrolled 'in eleven ROP courses 
at the Jordan High School, Long Beach. 

There weretfs400 students in the tdtaV Long Beach ROP., The 
ethnic/racial composition of-this''EAP was; 74 percent Caucasion, 
14 percent .Black', nine percent Mexican American, and fy/o percent ^ 

Asian. * . % 

^ ^^^^ " ' >■* 

The total sample size of the combined groups was 245 Ss ran-, 
domjy selected from a combined ROP student population (EAP) within . 
the th^ee areas of 5,655. Even though having the different experi- 
menteil and control groups in different locations according to 



treatment possibly may introduce Spme uncontrolled d'ifferences 
between groups, it provides some controls and advantages. Positive 
■ effects ijof differen4v geographical location include: 1) a better" 
sample. of the total^ ROP population is used., 2) interaction between 
groups is minimized, eliminating treatment contamination factors, 
and 3) the classroom instruct? oiTlry^lvecl in Group 3 treatment 
could be condi/cted by'the same instpyctor eliminating otherwise / 
possible, differences in teacher effectiveness. All three areas > 
used for sampling were middle class suburban populations with only 
slightly varying ethnic compositions with total minorities ranging 
from 12 - 25%^ of Jjigtotal population. 

Ss iry^ch location vve>e selected randomly among the totaT 
ROP students in the school who' were present at the time of .person- 
ality testing and whoAVould be present for at least one ar)d a half 
months, for the pretest, treatments^ and both posftests,^ This elimi- 
nated only ROP students who were absent presently or would be ab- 
spht due to work study pro'grams. Somfe RPP progr^m^provide initial 
cT^ssroom didatic training followed by atpttfaT woH experience in 
the field. A.slight reduction oMfhe original number of Ss ob- 
tained during pretestino^ot:^^ as a resu-lt of absenteeism dtirlng 
treatment day and tire second posttest. As only Ss who were present^ 
for all treatjn^ts were included in this study, absenteeism - at 
each of thfe four test sites accounted for the final number of 
55 far group U ^1 /for group 2, 53 for group. 3, and 51 for group 4/ 
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A, fairly equal distribution oT sex existed in tKe remaining S_s: 

49% male and 51%^ female. ' - 

Instrumentation 

The three p^rsonological variables investigated in this study. 
Sociability, Achievement via Independence, and Tolerance, were 
measured by the appropriate scales of the CPI (Gough, 19B9). The' 
complete-CPI consists of 18 scales and a total of 480 ite^s in 
.random ordery5» The three scales needed in the present s£udy con- 
sisted or84'^^estions which were extracted from the standard CPI 
in the order that the items originally appear so as yto preserve 
the random sequence (see 'Appendix D). Subjects ir/dicated their 
answers on a standard true-false -answer sheet (S^e Appendix E) 
which was hand scored using separate keys for e^ch of the three 
scales-. _ 

Cognitive Tearmng^as a result of the respective treatments 
was measured by an experimenfer-Jiiade pilot tested, twenty item 
tnultl^jle choice criterion referenced te^,j[See' Appendix * F ), Each 
item contained^'four choices which V/ere randomly ordered, yi'he test 
was submitted to a panel of individuals experienced ifi test con- 
struction for appropHate recongmendations. apd alterat^^s in items, 
wording^ and punctuation, prior to and following pilot testing.. < 

Affective changes as a result of the treatments were, rteastired 
by an eight concept experimenter constructed semantic differential 
test ^See Appendix G ), ^Results from pilot-tests which consisted 
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of an initic^l trial with four concepts and second trial with thir- 
teen cory:ept- tests were evaluated. Recommendations from the -panel 
of test construction experts resulted in a ^'inal eight concept 
test. Each concept was ranked on a seven step scale for nine sets 
of i)olar adjectives randomly ordered according to their positive- 
negative value. One page of instructions and examples preceded the 
test items and verbal explanation and needed clarification was given 
with the test. The semantic differential tes,t was also a paper and 
pencil test and was hand scored following administration. ^ 

Pilot Testing 

Rilot testing the experimental procedures was conducted for 
two reasX)ns. Firstly, the experimenter made , instruments , the , 
semantic differential test and the criterion referenced test, were ^ 
^dminTS|tered to pilot Ss° to test their validityl||^condly , pilot, 
testing Allowed a dry run experience of the procedures for prior 
detection of experimental difficulties of controllable .sources of 
extraneous variance. Pilot testing was conducted at the Fremont- 
Newark ROP in twj) different sessions 'Using different 'grpups of 10 
Washington High School Ss from summer school- and Fall 1974 semester. 
The pilot tests were conducted at a different high School than those 

L 

which served later as the treatment group population. 

£oth pilot test groups -took the 84 item CPI (Sy, To, and Ai) 
semantic differential test, and the criterion referenced test prior 
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to viewing the treatment film, and then again took the semantic 

differential test and the criterion referenced test following the 

film. Pilot S^s were^found to J^e able to take the CPI with minimal 

help from the D nlv ^ afe ll number of items were questioned due 

to a difficulty in the choice between true and false respons'es, and 

readability was concluded to be acceptable. ' ' ^ 

' The written instructions for the semantic differential teSt 

were found to be a point of confU§ion with the first pilot group. 

Ver{)al readies of the instructions as well as further explanations 

concerning sem^intic ratings were found necessary and adequate in 

the second *pilot. testing. The first semantic differential test! con- 

siste.(^ of only four concepts,.5:all of which showed the desire^l posi.- 

tive shift in attitude. as a result of seeing the film. The test for 

the second pilot group hot/ev^r, was expanded, to thirteen concepts 

.(9 new items and the 4 from the first pilot test) and showed the 

desirable shift in attitudes on only 8 items. The non-discriminat- 

« 

ingoitems. were eliminated and the remaining 8 served as the final 



semantic differential test. 



The criterion referenced test given'to the first pilot group 
resulted in a mean score of 12 of 20 correct prior to treatment and 
15' of ZO correct in the post-ireatment test. The. test was revised 
by making the items more specific to the film cailtent for the second 
pilot group in order to maximize the discriminating power of the 
test's 'measure of treatment effect. Ideally, a test for; this pur- 
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pose shouTd be of sufficient difficulty so that Ss^ score low on 
the pretest before treatment* show improvement on the posttest 
following treatment. Mean posttest scores howeve>, should not 
approximate the perfect score as there must be adequate room left 
at the upper end of , the scoring continuum to show possible jearn- 
irig effects of the additional treatments (print based material and 
'classroom instruction).'' Tbe second pilot test Ss showed a pre- 
test mean on the revised test of 6 and a mean of 14 on the post^ 
test.* ^he results of th^ second posttest fulfilled the criteria 
for an appropriate instrument by which to compare the t^reatment 
groups, and after a final submission to the panel of* educators 
experienced in test constriiction for minor, changes , the test was 
'administered, in the experimental procedures.- 

Procedures / - ^ — ~ 



V The experimental ^rocec|Lires took, place between October 1 and 
December 10, 1974,. and utilized high school ROP students' iri the 
Fall term of their 10th or 11th grade year, (See Table 1, p, 7' for. the 
experimental timetable). Ss were randomly selected in the manner 
described ea/lier and were first administered the personological ap- 
titude measures , ^Sy, To, and Ai . Subjects ^^/ere given the 84 item 
CPI in a blind control by a statejiepartment of education admlnis-. 



trator not to be involved in the later experimental procedures, 
The- same administrator conducted the CPI testing at all sites. 
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experimental and control, and described the test as "a standard 
test given randomly to students througfiout the state to help 
determine the needs of high school stbdents"". No motion was made 
of the actual expieriment and the proceedings to f<^ovi in 2 weeks. 
All testing and treatment procedures were conducted during regular 
school hours in groups of 24-30 Ss using local school classrooms.- 
The Ss were given time awa/ from their regular ROP ,class for this- 
purpose. ^ 

Pretesting, treatment, and posttesting were all administered 
to the Ss on the same day within a 1 hour period.- Local volunteer 
ROP administrators from each area conducted ^he experimental pro- 
cedures in their respective schools. Subject!^ were first given 
the materials for the semantic differential test and the criterion 
referenced test and the following standard explanation for the 
purpose of the^estin^: 

^We are testing a new program which may be included 
in our school systems in the future. Today, you will 
be helping us to determine its effectiveness by watching 
a part of the program on video tape. Before seeing 
the tape though, we would like* you to take these brief 
tests so that we can find out how much you already 
, I krroW about the subject matter. 

The instructions for the multiple-choice criterion referenced 

test were given by. simply identifyij^g the t^st questions* and the 

answer sheet and explaining that the best of the four possible 

choices for' each item should be selected and- indicated on the 

answer sheet. The instructions for the semantic differential test 
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y/isre then read aloud to the group and -an example of concept rating 
was- demonstrated on the board. Brief questions concerning the in- 
structions were answered and the S^s wer^ all owed to procede. 

Upon completion by all Ss of the two pretests, the materials 
were collected and print based material was distributed only in 
Groups 2 and 3. The Ss in group 1 had no knowledge of ihe existence 
of associated print based material. The S^s in Groups 2 and 3 v/er? 
tol(J to follow alon^ in part A of the print bjised material during 
the video presentation. The Ss in a^ll three experimental groups 
were- then shown the 30 minute film. Relationships With Other People , 
and a standard large screen color t^l evasion monitor.^ Following 
th*e presentjation all Ss were given the posttest materials and asked 
to complete the tests again. In Group 1, after'all posttests wer^ 
cqjfiipleted -and collected by the the Ss were .thanked for their 
cooperation and to^d that the experiment was finished, ^roup 2 Ss 
were also' thanked at this time but told to keep tha print based 
materials given to them earlier and to study. it on their own time. 
Subjects in. Group 3 were also told to keep the print based material 
and study it independently and also that there wpuld be four addi- 
tional classroom Sessions in the following 4 weeks covering the 
prtnt based material dealing with interpersonal Relationship skiTls. 
No mention Wcis made to any of the groups>bout the second posttest 
to be given 1 month later.. 

The cle^ssroom instructions which then followed for Group 3 
were conducted by the same^'ROF administrators who performed the ' 
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pretest, treat.nient, and posfetest for that group. He was an ex- 



penenced teacher and counselor v/ith 12 years of experience in these 
skills and had had some experience teaching an ROP progra\ii en- 
titled, "Public Service Occupations". The>^oup 3 Instructor. can 
be described as highly motivated in the present study due to 
personal interest^ the experimental content and objectives.' -Be- 
tween the first and second posttest, ft^oup 3 met'three times with' - 
their instructor for classroom lecture and di-scussion based on 
suggested material in "tfie print based fnaterial, and one "time for a' 

' ' ' ' : - ... ;. - / 

guest l«'cture presentation, by "an official with the Los Angeles- Counti' 
Parks ^jancl Recreation Depai^tment speaking on the importance of 
positive interper'sonal relationships in public service positions. • 

One month after treA,tment day all groups were- again allowed 
tirte from their regular ROP classes to take the same semantic dif- 

♦ 

ferential test and criterion referenced tests as a second posttest. 
Ihis posttesting was again performed by the same local ROP adminis- 
trator in each area. ' . 

> The control group was given the same sequence of treatment and 
testing as Group 1, except a 30 minute film Good Groomi.mi (Pascal, 
'1975) was shown in place of the treatment. film, Relationships With 

Other People . The t\^b films were ''of equal'^quali ty as they were 

< 

made in the same'-USOE funded series, but. the film Good Grooming 
conjtatned no direct or intentional material on interpersonal 
relationship skills. • , • 



- Date! Collection and Processing ^ 

Tests were all hand scored and hand tabulated and the raw data 
put through the Statistical Package for Social ScT«(ces (SP^S) cm- 
puter program at the University of Pacific compater system, Stockton, 

o 

-Xalifornia. - 

The subprograms used in the SPSS were the Pearson Correlation, 
Analysis of Variance, and basic descriptive statistics ;,(means, modes, 

kurtosis, median, variance, range, standard error, standard devia- 

J" 

tion, skewne^ss,, deciles, quantiles and sample size). Multiple com- 
' pari sons were analyzed using the Scheffe statistic. The Scheffe . 

F statistic wliich uses planned orthogonal comparisofis was . 

chosen to analyze the expected outcomes of the n}ultif)le'^ comparisons^ 
-Planning ahead (a priori hypotheses) with POC^ives a lower critical 

value and yields more statistical power, Scheffe n*s a conservative 

multiple contrast statistic in that it minimizes the' probability of 



making a Tyoe- I error. In addition, the cBIOMED 05V pro-am was 

.usecf for analysis of group, level-, and their interaction effects, , 

> © 

- statistical Analysis . ' * • 

"Ten analysis of covariances IANCOVAs) were uss^to cj^lculatie 
the possible main effects of the. experimental groups, afnd person- ^ 

"oiogical levels, and their possible interaction ^effects. ANCOVAs 
were performed .for the Sy variable on all three semantic differential 
test administrations': ' Posttest 1 - Pretest, Posttest 2 - Pretest; 
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and Posttesf2 - Posttest 1. ANCOVAs were also performeS^'for the' 

Ai variable^on all thre'ft criterion referenced test a'dministrations : 

Posttestl - Pretest, Posttest 2 - Pretest, and Posttest 2 - PcJst- 

test 1. On the 'To variable, four ANCOVAs were conducted; two on 

the criterion referenced .test (Posttest 1 Pret^t, ,and Posttest 

2 - Pretest), and two on the semantic differential test (Posttest 1 

Pretest, and Posttest 2 - Pretest). The covariable in all JO 

ANCOVAs wSs.the initial test in the comparison (i-,e,, i(^ a Posttest 

1 - Pretest ANCOVA, the Pretest is the covariable). Hypotheses 

1-6, dealing only with group feffect used the most conservative £' 

value from the appropriate AJ^GO^s, ' ' * 

In order to statistically examine the e^^fects- of the multiple 

comparisons found in Hypotheses 8-14, t\}e conservative Scheffe £ 

wa^s empl DyeiT. For Hypothesis 7 a' Pearson Product Moment Correlation 

Coefficie^ subroutine from the SPSS computelr program was used;, 

♦ ' . * ' . ' 

Limitations^ ' - ' . . * ^ 

Tl> . * ^ 

* 'Uimitiations inherent in any study involving people in trmr 
ajtural environment are too numerous to discuss here. The nufber 




neon trcJl 1 able variables in the differences between, peopje and 

in the different influences whioh may be encountered before and 

during the experirpental period_are inconceivable. It is not pos- 

isible, nor ethical, to control the lives o* human Ss t6 the extent 

• '"'^ " ' > 

.necessary to insure scientifically accurate data. However, proper 
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igned to itiaximize the treatment . 



random. sampling when^^bssible, designs 
effect andxminimTze the effects of e>ctranedus variables, and approp- 
riate rigorous statisti cat procedures fpr analysis of "theUlata, 
can helf reduce-the effe'fct' of these UncontKol led variables. The 
present study was dejBigned to maximize the experimental variajice', 
control, the ^traneous variance / anfd minimize the eri'or variance^ 
"but due to practical ities> which were necessary to face, a ffeW/ a re^s 
of ^weaknesses in the study resulted. Firstly, it was necessary to* 
-hand select the ROPs which were to be used rather than randomly • 
select them^from the 65 total ROPs. The ROPs usable in this study 
were limited, to those which had a ^three quarter inch cassette v/deo 
playback unit and color Monitor in order to adminisje'r the treat- 
rfient, and those ROPs which were cooperative and v/i-lling to assist 
in the conduct of the experiment. Additionally, it was not possible 
for the siame E to admil^ister the treatments at all ^OP sites, so 
experimental -groups were ^assigned to available areas an'd volunteer 
ROP administrators in each area;served a^ the £ f^r their group. 
This created a. possible source for differences'in the group's other 
than through;, the groups* respfective treatments, ^ ' 

Certain other ljmitati,8ns may be detected fn specific, aspects 
of the experimenter r^^ade test instrurfients or areas af^the desJgn,. 
but it is felt that the design adequately controls for the mpst ob-^ 
v1ous and significant extraneous variance. ' . ^ ^ 
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. " . Chapter IV ^ ^ 

^ ANALYSIS AND FINCflNGS ' 

Irr^roduction ^ . - ^ ' ^ . - * / " ' 

The three previous chaptfirs\-Have been concerned with the definition - 

• -* * 

of the. problem, review of the literature- related to^.the problem, "and the 

experimental a-nd design .procedures used to investigate the problem. *The 

purpose of the presejit chapiter is to present a summary of the data with 

its statistical treatrnent, its bearing on the hypotheses, and an objective 

interpretation of the findings,^ The results will first be summarized in 

an ove.rview and th-en presented in detail with respect to each hypothesis^ 

Interpretation and evaluation of the data will be presented in the final 

section of the chapter in .order to separate it from the purely'empirical 

da^a. Raw data tables can be found in Appendix H; ' 

Overview of the Findings ' , - 

Results* from the analyses of covariance indicate that' the, sum of 

treatment group Ss showedysignif icantly greater^ changes in the semantic ^ 

differential test (SDT) and the criterion referenced test (CRT) than the 

non-.treatment control group S^s on bo'tb posttest measures* (SDT posttest 

1 - pretest: f (3,197 )=1 0.8, p<. 01 ; SDT posttest\2 - pretest: F(3,19Z)= 

39.4, pCOl; CRT posttest 2 - pretest: F(3 J97)=70,9, pCOl')/ " 

i * * ~ ' • ^. 

Differences between the three treatment groups were only signi-ficant 
Jn the posttest 2 pretest meas^ur*s (see Tables- 2 and -3 ). Cognitive 



changes in intor-personal relationship skills measured on the second 
.criterion referenced posttest we^e found to be in direct relationship 
with the amount of treatment (Grdi%i showed sinnificantly greater 
changes than Group 2; F(3,197)=13'.5^^^1 ; -and Group 2 showed signifi- 
cantly greater clianges than Group 1 , F(3, t97)=6.2, p<.01). Affective 
changes on the .semantic differential second postl^st however showed no 
significant difference between .-^oup 3 ^ind GroL^2 (F{3,1 97)=1 . 43)' but 
"significant differences between Grofip, 2"and Group 1 (F_(3,197)=2.62, p<.05), 
See TabVes 2 and 3 'for /summary of th^ groap mean differences. 

■■ '■*• . 

• S< ^ Table, g^ • 1^ 
^ Mean Ohange Scores'; Affective Learning , • 

Seinantic DifferentiarJest (SDT) 





SDT 2 


- SDT »f 


SDT 


3 - SDT 1 . 


SDT. 3 


.- SDT 2 


• Group 1 


•)( = 
• $D = 


•38";i - 

•35!^ 


• X 
^ SD 


= 13.0 ' 


- 'X = 
•SD = 


-25. .1 
28. f 


Group^.2 


• SD = 


38:3 
33.0 


X 

• SD 


= 3A-.2" 
=J8.'^ 


. X = 
, SD = 


31. A 


J- 

*;GrouD 3* 


X = 

. ' . SD = 


a7.? " •., 

3fi.3 


X 

' SD 


= A7,n 
^ ^7.5 


X =. 
. • SQ = 


19.8' . 
/18.9, 


Group 3 


X = 
SO = 


21.7 


X 
.SD 


=■-3.0 
=21.0 : 


X = 
SD = 


-o:6 

18.7 



Table 3 

Mean Change Scores; Cognitive- Learningy^' 



Criterion ReferencedJFesrTTCRT) 







-^-CRT 2 


CRT 


3 


- CRT 1 


CRT 


3 


- CRT 


GroupJ-- 


--^"^^^ X = 


5.18 . 


" X 




2.06 ° 


/ ^ 






-.1.13 




so = 


3.51 


SO 




2.36 , 


' /so 




2.96 


Group 2 


X = 


5.96 


X' 




4.67 . , 


' X 




■•1.39' 




SD = 


3.76 


SO 




3.84 


SD 






• Croup 3- 


X = 


S.33 


X 




7.94 


X 




2.61 




so = 


2.97 


SO 




^.76 


. SD 




2.97 


Group 4 


X = 


-0.49 


•X 




-0.26 


» -X 




o;23 




SO *= 


2.22 


SO 




2.37 


, vSD 




1.95 



Analysis of covari"ance also indicates that the level main effects of 
Sy, Ai . and To variables were significant on the. second posttest - pretest 
measures, and in the case of Sy, was significant on the first posttest - 
pretest- measure also, - (see Tables 4-7 for-main effect values). . 

Only two aptitude treatment interactions showed statis^tical signi- 
ficance and both were found between level of Af and treatment group. A 

/ significant interaction of F^(6,T 97)=4. 1 , p<.01, was found between Ai and' 

r 

treatment on the criterion referenced t^st second posttest - nretest ■ 
measure, and a significant "interacfion of F (6 J 97)= ^4^6, p<.01 , was found 
on the criterion referenced second postitest - first posttest. Both inter- 
aclipns sjiow that-change in cognitive learning in Groups l^d^2 increased 
with level o'f Ai, while in Gnoup^'B the cognitive chaciges were similar. for, ^ 
. all levels of Ai (see Figures 3, and 4 ). No otheripsigni^icarit' aptitude 
treatment interactions were found. Tables throuqh summarize the fi-nd- 
ings of the treatment and personological effects in ao^ropri^ate AMCOVA tables 
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Table '4 
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ANCOVA' F Values for the SY Dimension 




on the Semantic pifferentidl Test (SDT) 






SDT2-SDTT' 
F 


SDT3-SDT1 ' 
F 


SDT3-SDT2* 

r 

r 


Treatment Group ' 3 


10.83* 


18.95* 

\ 


J6.36* 


Sy Level ^ 2 


, 6.11* 




1.96 


Group X Level . ^ 6 


0.65 


0.89* 


0.59 

0 


» 


*£^.01 






'Table 5 

' , ANCOVA,F Values: ft5r Dirl 

• ' , 


tension on 




the c[rtte#Jion Reference 2 


rest'(CET)'. 






CRT2-(fRTl 
FV 


CRT3-CRT1 

F f 


CRT3-CRT2 

r 

r 


Treatment Group ' ,3 


. 49.1* 


' 83.7* 


54^7* 

• 


^ Ai LeveV . ' ' 2 


0.51 ' 


. :.:iOJ* 

a. 


12.6* . 


Group X Level 6^ 


1.36 


4^1* 


/ 4.46* ■ 




' V. 


t: - , 




<^ 

♦ * ' V 


*p<.01 


/ 










* 
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' T?.ble 6 
ANCOVA F' Values 'for TO Dii^iensi^on 
Semantic Differential test (SDT) 



SDT2rSDTl 
d.f. F 



SDT3-SDT1 
F 



SDTJ-SDT2' 
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• • 
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Table 7 

ANCOVA F "Values for To Dimension on 
Criterion Reference Test (CRT) 



CRT2-CRT1 
d.f: F 



CRT3-CRT1 

F ■ 



eRT3?eRT2 
F 



Treatment Group 

/^To Level 
♦ ■' 

Group 5C Level 



39.45* 



2~ 2. 74 



6. 0.18 



P. 



7.35* 
1.90 
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Data for Indi-vidual Hypotheses 

In this section data needed for hypotheses testing will be pre- 
sented in. Figures j through 10. following each figure the relevant ^ 

hypotheses will be discussed in relation to the data. Figure 5 refers 

« 

to data for Hypotheses 1, 2 and 3, . 

- 4he .d'^fferences between Group 1 Ss and Group 4/S^s ,on both cri- 
• ^ ♦ 

terjon referenced posttest measures (posttest 1 - pretes^^ and posttest 
- pretes.t 2) can be seen in Figure S. / The differences were found to 
be^iSighificant on both accounts, £(3,197)=32.6, p<.oi, and F^(3,197) = 
6,05t P<.01 respectively- Therefore Hypotliesis 1, predicting greater 
positive change in Group 1 than Group 4'on the criterion referenced 
test is rejected ig^the null form for both posttest 1 and 2. 
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Hypothesis 2, predicting greater .posi tive ^chancjes in Groups ? and 3 ' 

« 

on the criterion referenced test than Group 1 was accepted .fn the null form 

■ t : • , . - • ■ 

for posttest 1 - pretest, and rejected in the null form for post test 2 

- pretest.^ Differences' were not significant between Groups. 2 amh 1 

(F(3,197)= .6.0) and between Group-s 3- and .1 (Ft3,19^7) = .03K(see Figure 5]^, 

on posttest 1 - pretest. Groups:^2 and 3 however^ both showed^ signifi- 

cantly greater change (F(3,197) r 7;53, p<.01-/ and £(3,1^7) = 38.3, pCOl 

^ 0 * / 

'''' . , 

respectively) than Group 1 on the second posttest. i' 

Figure 5 also illustrates th4 difference between Group\3 and Group '2 
'in cognitive changes on posttest 2/- posttest 1. This difference was 
found to be significant to the R<.01 level (F(3J97) = 20.9). Therefore 
Hypotheses 3 predict,ing greater cognitive change in Group 3 as compared 
to Group 2 on the second:^osttest - pasttest 1 is rejected in the^nuU 

f OWHn, * ^ . ^ ' 

\ * ' » 

Figure! 6 refers 'to the data concerning Hypotheses 4 through 6. 
^ - /as se^Tn Figure 6 , Group 1 showed, greater changes in the'semantic 
differential test than Group 4 on the f i rsFposftest - pretest only, and 
showed -no differences on poSttejt ^2 - pretest. Hypotheses 4 predicted 
Group J to show signif icant]y greater positive change on the se.manticj ; 
'differen-tial test t>han Group 4 on both posttest measures.' Consequently, 
,the nu.lT form of the* hypothesis is reje'&ted for posttest 1 -,,pretest 
(F(3,197) = 15.3, p<.01)'and accepTed_for" the posttest pretest 

•(Fj- 3-, 197) -^-2. 30)., ^ • " • - _ 

•Figure 6 shows the greater' change in semantic differential score of 
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'Figure 6: Compared Treatment Group Performance on the 
Semantic Differential Test 



riiip 1 on 



Grbiip 1 on the first posttest - pretest afld the. signi ficantly Jdwer 
Group 1 scores on the second post test - pretest in compar^^,on to 
Groups 2 and 3. Hypothesis 5 predicted that th^e changes in semantic 
differential . posttests scores' pf Group 2 and 3 would be significantly 
greater than that of Grouf) 1, end is therefore acceptegl in the null 
form for posttest - pretest: 1 (F(3,197) =•. 0002 >,o^ Group ^yVersus 
Group 1; and F(3,197) = 1.10. for Group 3 versus Group l)'and rejected 
in the null form for posttest - pretest 2 (F(3,197) = 3.94, pCOl for 
Group 2- versus Group 1; and F(3,197)~= 10-15, p<.01 for Group 3 versus 
' Group'!). . . ' * • / 
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Hypothesis 6 is rejected in the -null form and the results support- • 
ing this can also be seen inVigure 5/ Th^ hypothesis predicted that ' 
Group 3' changes in semantic differential scores v^ould be significantly 
greater than that of Group 2 on the second posttest - protest 1» This 
difference. was founi^ to be significant to the p<.01 level (F(3,197) -^.07), 

Figure 7 represents the- observed data of the groups as it pertains 

♦ * ^, 

to Hypotheses 7 through 10 regarding the CPI SV classi f iccition of '5^. 
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Observed^.Data on Three Test Sessions of Semantic 
Differential as aiFi/ncfcion of S^s. Prior ^ 
Sociability 



Hypothesis 7 oredic'.ed a posi ti Ye*"correlation behv/een hiqh Sy scorin'i 
:^ud those i>!iCv;ing hiqh scores on the sef.iantic differential pretest. The. ' 
Pearson corraiktion coefficient-was found/to he significant at r = .34 ^- 
(r. ,01). illustrates the difference be'tween the high Sy Ss pnd* 
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69 • ^ . - ' 

the low Sy\Ss in relation 'to their semantic differential pretest scores. 
The null fonn of the hypothesis is rejected. • ^ 

Hypothesis 8 states the prediction that high Sy scoring _Ss of all 
"three treatment groups would show significantly greater chaliges in 
semantic differential scores than the high and low Sy ^s in control 
Group 4. Differences were significant for ppsttest - pretest (£(11,197) 
4.17, p<.01) and also-significant for postte^O pretest 2 (F(ll ,197) = 
1.78, p = .05). Therefore, the null form of the hypothesis is" rejected 
for both posttest - pretest 1 and posttest - pretest 2. Figure 7 illus- 
trates these group differences. 

Low Sy scori|ig -S^s in treatment Groups 1 aad 2 showed no signifi- 
cantly' greater changes in the semantic differential scores tharj^high 
Sy^_§s in Groups 1, 2, and 3 as illustrated in Figure 7 (JF(H,197) = .06 
for posttest - pretest T; and, F(ll ,197) = .09 for posttest - pretest 2)* 
Hypothesis 9, predicting a significant difference bet\/eon these groups^ 
is then accepted in its null form. 

Hypothesis 10, predicting low Sy S^s^of Group 3 to^show greater 
changes' on the semantic differential second posttest - protest 1 than 
low Sy _Ss in Group 1 arKl 2 wa^ also accepted in the null form. Althougti 
the observed differences in'^Figure 7 -appear to .support Hypothesis 1^, 
the differences were not significantly'different. (F(ll,197) = Ty62.)* 

Figure. 8 illustrates the dat3 relating to Hypothesis 11 and 12 re- 
garding the classif icatory variable Ai» ^ * - - ^ ' 

Although figure B illustrates some differences in criterion re-,- 
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Figure 8: Observed Data of ihree Criterion Referenced tests as 
a Function of Achicver-ent vi« Indeoendence 



i^renced test changes between high and low Ai S^s of the combined Groups 
1,2, and 3, particularly on posttest 2-- pretest thesp difference/Tare 



hot significant statistically (£(1],197) = .21). Hypothesis 11 



e dTfferencelT 
:hesis 11 ,/ pre^ 



dieting greater co3nitive growth in the high Ai Ss is accepted 

null form, ; ^. 

\ , • / 

Hypothesis 12,\nrecNcting significantly qreater changes in c/i- 

^ " ■ • ' % 

teridn referenced test scores- of hi^ih Ai Ss v^ithiji Group 2 thar/low An 
S^5 in the group, is'^^ccepted in Viz nu^l fQjrm foj/ poTttest "1- - pretest 
(F(n,197) = ,01') and*'rejected in null form for posttest 2 - pretest 




\ 



/ 



r 



,71' 

(F(n,197j = 2.46, p<.02). Figure 8 i llustrates the increased 
differ^ence in the two groups on posttest 2 - pretest, showfng greater 
learning in high Ai ^Ss'^as hypothesized. 

Figures 9 and 10 represent data relating'^to the^ class ificatary 
variable To and Hypotheses 13 and 14^ ' " » 
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Figure 5: Observed Data of Three Criterion Referenced Tests 
as a Function of Prior Tolerance \ 
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Figure 10: Observed Data of The Semantic Differential 
* ^ ^ Scores as a FOnction of Prior Tolerance 



^^Hypot-heSis 13 ngedict^^Jiinh To Ss*^ the- ^mnned Groups 1, 2 and 3 
wtH'^bw grealjer positive ^ins^on both semantic dif/erefitial and cri-' 
teridn referenced tests than low To Ss in. the same thre6 groups. Figures 
9 and'lO 11 liiStrSte that high To Ss had somewhat hi^hei^ meafl scores on 
dn meaGures .of semantic differential and cjri teri on referenced test, Jww- 

■ ' • ' - .■ • ' ' ' ■ - L ■ 

ever the actual changes, in score from tlie pretest to thfe posttes-ting^ 
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shows- no .significant differences (note the similarity.i-n the sl9pe of 
line.s representing hi qh. To 'and low -To ^s). The f_ values for the 

" - ' * * - . I- 

semantic differential' cl]Mges were F{11 ,197) = .03 for posttest 1 - 
pretest; and £(11^197) = 1.54 forVsttest 2 - pretest and F v.alufis for 
the criterion referenced test were ^£{1 1 ,107) = .004)^ for posttest \ - 
pretest; and F{11 ,197) = 0.24 for'posttest 2 - prates/. ^' This hypo- 
theS/is was accepted: in the nu-11 form for i)Oth posttests of the seman- 
tic dif ferentid/l test and 'the criterion referenced test. 

The final stated hypothesis, 14, has predicted that both the high 
To Ss and the low To Ss of Groups 1, 2. and 3 will' show significant ^ ^ 
g|^Tis in the. semantic differential and the criterion refe^^nced tests 
a.s compared. to the summed" high and lowjTo' Ss in Group 4. This hypo- 
thesis is rejected in the null form for 'p\)sttest 1 - pretest differ- 
ences on both semantic-differential ^and criterion referenced test as 
a .significant di1;ference was found in e^ch case: high la Ss' showed 



'significantly greater semantic differential chaliges 'than Group 4 S^s 
(F{11,197) - 2.59, pcOl); low To- Ss showed significantly greater 
changes than Group' 4 Ss on -semantic aiffer|ntiaK'(£{ll ,197) = 1 .69, 
p<'/05); -high To\Ss showe.d signifi cantly. greater cri terion referenced 
test changes^ t^an GrouD ^ Ss {F{lV,r97) = 9.42^ pCOl); and low To Ssr- 
shov^ed significantly greater changes on the criterion referenced test 
than Group 4 (F(n',197) = 7.45, p<.01), , For 'posttest 2 - pretest . 
differences^ this hypothesis is rejected in the null iprm for^the^gh 

'To Ss semantic differential score in comparison to the control group . 
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(F('ll,197); =*^.92, p<'.01),, but accepted in the null form for 'the low 
To Ss* comparison to .the control (F(2;,197) ='0.97). Both high and low. ** 
Ss showecl greater posi ti ve.chj^inges on the second posttest - pretest of 
the criterion referenced test as compared to GrVup 4*(£(11,197) = 8".96, 
p<.t)l; and F(ll,197) = 5.15, "p<.01 respectively), therefore ^this -hypo- 
thesis i St rejected in the null foVm 'for both high and low S^s on 
Griter*i6n re/ereViced second posttest - pretest. Figures 9 and 10 ilTus- 
trate these differences in change for high To=S^s, low To S^§, and the 
control Ss. - , • ^ 

Sunimaty and Discussio n O/f the Results ' - ^ • " 

The number and;/^ie,ty of hypotheses formulated and-tested in this 
study- make* the presentation of a. concise and simple s umina ry of^XwoTngs 



^ impossible. The^ compel exity of the findings do fioweyer^low us to 

better deal vvith the originaTresearch problem, v/hich'students Team 

'best under varying methods and combination of methods In the teaching 

of interpersonal; relationship skills. 'Table 8 summarizes these findings; 

related .to each hypotheses question. . ' • • ' 

Theifindings relating to Hypotheses 1 through^6 deal only with the 

differences between treatment grauRS on both measures o^ learning used; 

af-fective and cognitive., Results Df this study agree with earlier find- 
' » ' «*.•<, 

.ings^olcjstad,' 1»974) that greater combination^ of instructional, media ^ 

...s^' ' ' . ' , * ' . ' ' 

result in~gre*ter-positive gaips in learning. .Both the af f«B(!!ti ve and- 

'I . ' * • ; • . / _ , .' 

cdqnitive measures of learning in 'this study support tht§ evaluation-. 
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however so'ne conclusions Ci.e; Hypotheses 2, 3, 5 and 6) must be linited 

to the second posttest only, as the differences between treatment ^groups 

in the first* posttest. were either not significant or were not measured 

(see Table 8 ). / 

TheVfndings related'to Hypothesis 7 support the prediction that - 
A - * 

Ss showing a*- high degree of sociability prior to? the experiment Would 
scord? initially high on the affective measure of interpersonal relation- 
ship ski 1 1^. , . . " ' . ' 

The findings relating to Hypothesis 8 -through 10 pertain to the 
effects*of the personblog^cal tr^^t 8t sociability oji treatment groups, 

xHere the only hypothesized trait effect differences found to reach an 
acceptible IcvqI of signi fftance were in the .affective measure between 
treatment Ss storing high on Sy and^control S^s scforing low' on Sy and 
between low^ scoring Sy S^s*in Group 3 and low scoring Sy S^s 'fFr*Group 1 
and 2. ■ • * ■ r ^ 

Data regarding the trait of achVe^jement throligh independence 
(Hypothesis 11 through 12) indicated that, the high Ai ^s within thle 
treatment group that included independent'study materials (Group 2), 

^howed greater cognitive gains than the loV/ Ai S^s of the group only On 
the seaond pdstteS't after which. the _Ss had. had time to pursue thqi^ 
,1 0 cjepend eh t^ aspect of the treatment, • Comparing^ the high and low Af Ss 
of •all t^reatment groups which either had no independent wbrk available' 
to the.S^s,*or had it in conjunction with forWl^ classroom instructi*on,^ 

-no r^igi;!! ficant differences were ^found. The only/aptitjude treatment . . 



Summary of Pfndin'gs 



G*>^pM: film only 

Group, 2: fi'lm and print based material • . / ' * ^ . / 

Group fi'lm, print based material & classroom instriicti 



I on 



■CognUive Change ; ' Affective Change 



Hvn^fhnc.c r ■ r ^^'^ ' ^ ^^'^ 3 - ■ CRT 3 - SOt'z - SDT -3 - SDT 3 

.Hypotheses .- , Comparison factors CRT] CRT! CRT .2 • 'SDT 1/ .SDT.1 SDT 2 

' ? ' — . : 

^ ' , Group I vers-us Group 4 . . >S ' S - , / 

'•2/ Group 2 & 3 versus Group ! NS, s ' — " -- — • 

. 3 I Group 3 versus Group' 2 • ■ , '-- • s . -- 

• 4. ^ Group 1 versus. Group 4 __ .5 nS 



'5 Group 2, & 3 Versus Group 1 ' .\- ' % — n5-#^ 

6. ■ Group 3^ versm Group 2 



S 



•7^ Correlation .•'^1 gh. Sy & , , , ■ • - 

•V- . semantic differenti*a'l pretest '\ • > = '.■34 ■ p- .OT ' 4, ■ 

'8 ■ Hi^h Sy' Groups 1, 11. 3' versus ^ ' ' i. 

low.SyJroOp 4 - . ■/ .- • . • _. \ I., ■ .51 

9, Low Sj- Group 1 & 2 versus high * \ \ ' 

Sy Group 1,. 2 and 3 ' , " .- 1 -. • "• nS - NS '> ■ 

87io' Low Sy Group 3 versus low Sy * " i ' • ^ 

• ^ Groups V& 2^ * ^ • - ■ ■ NS 

11 " HigaJ\i -Grflup 1 , 2. &,:3 versus - ■ ' * 

■jow Ai Group 1 , 2' & 3 . NS ? NS t.- -- • — --' 



12^ High Ai Group'2 versus low •• . 

- Ai Group -2 . • ■ ' ' * NS ' iS, 
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Table^ o Continued 
Summary of Findings 



Cognitive Change * Affecjtive- Change 



' CRT 2 - CRT 3 - CRT 2 - , .SDT 2 - SDT,^3 - SDT 3 
Hypotheses Comparison Factors CRT 1 CRT 1 CRT 2 ' SQT 1 SDT 1 .. -SDT 2 

— ^ ^ 



13 Kiqh To Croup 1, 2 & 3 versus 



^ Mow To Groflp 1, 2 & 3- NS ' NS —v NS NS ' v — 



14 a High To Group. 1, 2 & 3 versus • - 

high & Tow To Group 4 ' S , S ^ S - . S 



b y Lov/ To Group 1, 2 & 3 versus 

high and low To Group 4 S Sl^ * NS 



CRT 1 -^Criterion Referenced Pretest » ^ ^ ' - 

CRT 2 - Criterion Referenced* Posttest 1 • . ' ♦ 

CRT 3 - Criterion Referenced Posttest 2 . ^ . . w . 

SJDT V- Semantic , Differential pretest* /° * ' t 

SDT 2 - Semanjjc Differential Posttes-t 1,^ *- ^ , * ^ * Sl 



f . 'SDT 3 r Scmantit, Differential Posttest 2 



S - significant difference 
NS nonsignificant difference 
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.interaction effects reaching, significance-statistica^ly were also in the 
, ■ « ... 

domain of the Ai traits. While-firoups '1 and ^2 showed increas^ed cognitive 

learning in the high'Jevel of Ai Ss, Groufv*3^s* st^owed no' differences in 

learning between levels of Ai^. -These irlt^ractioiis suggest tnat treatment 

w^thdVit classroom instruction is more efVe'ctive for Ss of high Ai , and 

that treatment including class'room instruction is,eqtjally effective for 

both high and low. Ai Ss. #&caus'e the interactions .are ordinal however, 
base^n the reconnm$ndatj/)^ of Bracht {^970), any corrclusions or suggestions 

for future educational settings must remain tentative.. 

Finally, the data r^ating to the Tolerance Classification a#id 
Hypotheses 13 and ^^4, showed ,signi f ica/itly greater gains both. affectively 
and cogniti^ely by high To S^s rGcei>fi-ng- t'r'Qat^eni compared' to •control 
5s,- but any concfT^ion is again- difficult due to the -e'vi.dent differencje 
in treatment effect .be^tween gro.ups,. The findJags that no si^f^fvcaat 
difference existed bet^^en Ipw^s of .tT)e treatment groups and all con- 

trol ^^s,- high. and. Tov' .To, ^agg^st's that .-afl forms /^f interpersonal 

' ' - ■ ' ' ' ' . I ' 

,rela|ionship skiTl^ training us^dnn this .study v/^re ineffective on? Ss 




' of Jpw -tolerance. \ y. i - \ - y>rz 



m 



*' ^ ' The following^chapter. W'ilT furtf>er exam^ji'e, tij^^^^ ^ 
latiqri-.tb current- edu^cation, "the'use'o^ {l^is^.USOE fiyjm In career educa- 
* tion j)rog>a<nS;, '^inJ iuture rGS^earch: , ; *. '". V. ^ " • 



Chapter V 



SUMMARY, D^^SSl'ON AND CONCLUSIONS 

/ A 



S ummary of Previojus Chapters 

The problem, for investigation in this study conce'nKthe question 
of which kinds. of stuTtkmts learn best under which kind instructional 
treatment in the acquisition of interpersonal relationship skilli as 
.taught in a USOE fi'K Relationship s Hith Other People . Chapter I has 
discus^sed the heed , in education for the development of effective teach- 
ing methpds in iriterpersona^l relationship' skills and ha,s outlined 
objecti ves^'Pf the present study to help fulfill this need. Fourteen ^ 

hypotheses .were formulated and subsequently tested in-order to provide 

♦ - »■ , 

objeAjve means of answering the following questions stated in ChajDter^ 

^as the study's objectives:^ - ^ , . \ 

1) How do different instructional treatmen|:s effect the, learn-\ 

ing of interpersonal relationrship skills? *. . ^ , ' 

•2) What i.s the relationship^ of thp personological variables 

Sy, Ai and To to the learning of interpersonal relationship ski IK? 
v3) Are there any interaction Effects between diffeigent • 

Instructional methods and the per5onC)logicaT> variables? 

4) Haw do affective and cognitive learning of irvterperspnal 
relationship, skills differ with various treatments and personological 

variables? ^ . . ' ' ^ * ' . 

^ ... . " . 

5) 'What effect does time have-on* the learning df interpersonal 

relationship skills? ' ♦ 



BO . ' ... 

6)' How can educators maximi^ze the use 'of the film Rela tionships 

With Other People in teaching interpersonal relationship skills? 
r , The fourteen'hypoth^es developed to satisfy th^se objectives were 
a resuH of previous research in the areas of Educational Psychology, 
Instructional T^nology.and aptitude treatment interactions discussed 
in ChapteisQ^:^:-No studies were found that dealt wi.tfh the specific- 
variables of the present study, however litera|xjre in the related areas 
suggested the'.follqwing: " • ^. 

. 1) • Viost previously used .methods of teaching interpersonal rela- 
tionship skills had resulted in learhing gains, however the' methods , , 
varied greatly aod fe\^ comparative studies were available. :^ J 

2) Learning in mos.t fields o.f education was ^^nhanced with tlie 
combined use of audio-visuaT njedia and other forms of instruction. « 

3) Various leaner uprsonological aptitiides seem to interact 

. y ' 

with the Effectiveness of various instructional ti^eatments in educa- ' 

tion, but few of th^s.e interactions 'seemed to meet proposed criteria 

for dccGDtable si(jni ficance. Literature re-lated to criterion re- 

" . . * ^ » v< * ' • ^ * 

ferenced testingV?:^"?n.tk di ff^rerfti a Ji. testing and th6 Sy, Ai and To^ 

scales'af the\CalftVf^|4-^^^^ Inventory Wa§ also reviev(ed 

in' Chapter II., These i^il^uments v/6re* found to be; the most appro- 

b classify S^s in ^ersonolag.;ca.V variables and measure -th'eir . 

affective and'cogni tive^.idlfenges lii the present study a'nd were found 

acceiJtible in their viil.fcfiiy, and; reliability. J , ^ - . 

^In order. to tes.t the fourteen hyp|theses developed from the 
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^S'tydy's objec'tiv^ and the relatecv literature, a 3 3 x 2'mul ti {4ct<H^ 
design was empl^yei and descri^eWin Chapfer III. Sutyects in hig^h* 
and low c1''assi fi c&ti ons oT the varj-ables Sy, Ai and lo were ^iven one 
or three instructional treaj:menfc5 or the control experience,, and 



measured for both 'cogni/ti ve and aTfective changes on a^^etest, iMmedi- ' 
ate postte'^ and a delayed |5osttest. (see fibres 1 and^^'^on a dis- 
play of the\6triables and res^a^rch design). Subjects selected from 
secondary level fiegioflal Occupational Programs in the state of Cali- 

■^he fo^ groups tt) make^^a total-Jf^f 210. ^ 
Possible changesljn tjr^^s frorp the variousHreatment g^^oups (1 filM 
only; *2 film ar|^ prfnt't^sed material; and 3 film,jrint based 



fornia were used 



r 



material and plassroc^ instruction) were measijred by an \^perimenter 
designed.and pi^t 'tested semantic deferential and critBrilon refers 
enced tests.. _ ^ ^ ' • \ ,4 

ANCOVA and ^cljiffe analjt^is as well- as-a Pearson Product Moment 
Correlation Coef ficient ^wer&i 





and were discussed in Chapter IV 



to analyze the experi^ntal data ^ 
^COVA showed both treatment and • 



level of Sy, Ai and .To to be ^gn^icant in thejr main, effect dn ^ 
learning of interpei^sonal relatioi^e^ip skills'. Two interaction 
effects were .also seen in the^^COVA^between lev^l ^of ^Ai^d treatr 



ment. The Pearson Product Md||^fe Cbrr^ a tign Coefficient and^'Scheffe 
vanalysisS^ere used to Lest each speci fic. hypothesis and these sttltis- 
, stioal results were discussed in detail in Chajjfcer IV in relation to . 
the individual- hypotheses. . 
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The proGont^chaptor will dinn iss tfiese Findings of Chaptjp* IV in 
relation to the (J|bjectiv6s of the study, further research a^d^thq/ areas 
Sn education in int^persofial relationship skills in^eneral. ^1^ coji- 



^clusio.ns state^d in/'this chapter h(4wever srv^ld be co'nsidered to-be 
generali^able only for the EAPsampled in the study (three California 



ROPs) and J:he film Relati onshiTJS With Other People ali^ng with its ' 
related print based material. — ^ ^' 
Discussion gnd Interpretatioa of Rew^fey" , * 

A final Vei/iew of the findings of the hvpiri ^ ses^-r this sty^y 
alT^fof appropriate interprfeta^tion and conclu^iDn^s^'^to^e dr^^n' 




Flypothesj;s 1 dealt with the comparison of^he tr^^nt^grou^ 
recefviXq only th^ film and the contnol groi*p: rec^'i ving no Inteji 
personal relationship ski^l s^ treatment. As report/d in Chapt*^ IV 
th^ di f f erfence in-cognitive learning between the .two, groups was sig-, 
^nificant in both ilmiediate and delayed posttests as measured by the 
criterion referenced test- This suggests the s.implie conclusion that 
the film Relationships Hith Other People used alone provides signifi- 
cant and lasti.ng effects on interpersonal relationship skills. A re- 
view of figure 5 (p 65 ) however, indicates^ ^hat the" residual learninc| 
"gains' in Group \ as measured by the^^second posttest had decreased 
' markedly from the immediate, learning of posttpst 1 and was approaching 

the pretest level. This observation raises questions concern ing'^the 
* perman^cy .of .cognitive changes due to the film treatment. 

Hypothesis 4. dealt with^the same comparison of Groups T and 4 on 
the affective measure of learning/the semantic differential test- ' 

i" ■ ■ • 



i 
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• . or* 

Figure 6 {p ^67 ) shows the Group 1 affective. logrning tV^nd tp be 
similar to that found in Figure 5 (p 65")" concerning cogni.tive learn- 
ing.' That is, inirrtediate effects are' subs-tantial.. btit dimini-sh during 

the tirne^/rior tfo'po^tte3t 2. • Furthermore, in ^Hypotf^esis 4 the differ- 

J > * , * • * ' . 

ence between Group^^.l. and 4 was not found to be significant in the- 

s . ^ •/ " i , 

second posttesjt affective gainis. '^s in Hypothesis* 1, tl^e question is 

raised ccyicerning^ t-he lasting effect of learning through- the' f<i Im 

treatment alone. /WditionciTl}^/ittmust be noted that for both Wypo-- 

theses Vand 4, the chiinge in affective and cogniti ve^-interpersonal 

relationship sk>llSi,seen ip ppsttestj measure could have, been in part 

a result of Hav>ethorn effect. To clarify the^effectiveness of a S|1nglp 

f.i 1 maltreatment in teat'hingMnterpe(^onal relationship skills, farmer ^ 

research is needed to meastrre the residual learning after greater 

l^engtTis of tijTi/e ^nd to control for possible Hawthorn effect. 

Hypotheses 2, and 5 both provide further informatiofi foy^ the * 

questions posed in Hypotheses 1 and 4.* Groups' 2 "and 3 are corfipared" 

^to Group 1 ^jn cognitive learning in 'Hypothes.i s 2,,' and Jn *af fecti ve 



learning in HypbtheJbl 5. In both* oasesi^irni Tar -trends are seen (^ee* 

Figure 5 atid 5, pp- Bi'S^S?) ,^ There, is no si^/nifican^t difference in ^• 

^affective or\cogrfi tive .gains ^mQasured in posttest 1 between Grpups 2, 
- ' 1 * . • • ' ^ . 

and 3 and Gff'cmp 1, hoV/ever;'Qn posttest 2 prefcst; -^neasures , Gro'ups ^ 
-*2 apd 3 showed significantly greater gains^ These findings su^ggest 

two concljusions, ^^^TStly, since GrpujDS J, 2 and 3 shdwed similar 
^qains on the f.irst posttest, it appears that 'the use of print based 



materials cjuring thefi.film presentation iGroups 2 and 3) had no immediate 

' ^ > • V ' ' • * ' 

effect onjearning. \Secondly, the second posttest measures indicate 

that residual learning is directly related to the amount of treatment 
given. -Group I's second posttest reflected a regression in learning 
from posttest 1, Group z film and print'based material seems to main- ' 
tainvO constant learning effect between posttest 1 ar\.d 2, and Group 3 
receiving classroom instruction in addition" to film and print based* 
material showed 'S continuous learning increase f.rom pretest' through 
second posttest. The conclusion's o\ these' findings are that for .con- 
tirtQed growth ig interpersonal relationship skills it is important to 
provide^, print based rpateriais and continued instruction, - 

The data for Hypotheses 3 and 6 confirmed this .conclusion for both 
affective arad cognitive learnirjg. When Groups 2 and 3 were compared in * 
thfeir affective and cognitive learning between posttest 1 and 2, differ- 
ences were significantly greater for^Group 3 which received the addi- 
tionar classroom instructions. This finding holds important impl ica- 
tions for future teaching, of interpersonal relationship skills through 
the use. of the film Relations With Other Pe ftple . / Further; research 
howe.ver is 'suggested to confirm these/'findi^ngs. Even though differ- 
ences-'Were clear in'this study between ,Ss receiving classroom instryc- 
tion and Ss receiving only film or ^filrn and print based niateritl;-, 
future, studies of tqesame nature may find lesser differences if the 
qua^lity of tHe instructer is not equal .to ttiat of. the present study. 
As mentioned earl ief> the teacher for ""the' Group 3 classroom instruction 



wS's a highly inotiA/ated and experienced teacher." Further , research is 
needed to determine if the effects o.f additional' instruction vary vwth 
the^^level of experience and mcJtivation of the instructer. ' 

The fThdfngs of Hypotheses T>through 6' have given a fairly 'clear 
P^^J^&^^t^M^^^^^^^ effect of tW various treatment groups on both ' 
rmpiediate. and residual • learning, ' Possible interaction effects between 

. r ' - 

learner aptitudes and these treajjnents were considered in Hypotheses 
8 tlirough 14. c . ^ ' . 

Hypothesis^ was the only cor>relation co|j^arisoji in the study. 
The purpose of the correlation was to check th^ external validity af 
onejDf^the experimenter m^de .instruments used. If the semantic 
differential test successfully measured affective interpersonal rela- 
tionship skills, it would be expected to correlate positively with the 
prior sociability of the S^s. Since high Sy Ss were found to correlate 
(r = .34) with high semantic differential pretest scores^ the external 
validity of the demantic differential is supported. It is^ recommq^nded 
that in future research s^uch correlations be run w.ith all appropriate 
personological varia^bles and .experimenter made tests in order to 
establish the necessary external validity. 

• In reviewing the findings of Hypotheses 8 through 10, some 
implications are seen concerning the effects of level of Sociability 
in Ss, as Well as some questions raised for further research in the 
area.' Hypothesis 8 showed ^a significant difference fi<|)etween the pooled 
high Sy Ss iof the treatment Groups 1, 2 and 3 and thq high and low 
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Sy Ss of the control Group 4.- This signiffcant difference was found 

* .iQ both posttest measures .and can clearly be seen in Figure 7 (p 68). 

Ttte conclusion that level ^of Sy has a significant effect on acquisition 
^ of interpersonal relationship skills however is not, possible from this / 

data, ^uen though '.the ANCOVA results reported in Chapter IV (see Table , 

' ' ' ' ■ ■ . . ' 

4. p. 62 ) indicate that Sy had a significant main effect, the comparison 
of Groups -'1, 2 and 3 high Sy Ss and GroiJ^4 Ss does not by itself giv^/ . 
us enough information to support ^this ,conoiKisi on because Groups 1, 2 'and 
3 woold be expected to show greater gains than the-control Group 4 djie 
thytr^atment effect alone, regardlejss of Sy .level- \/ 
, * Hypothesis 9,provides data to test this' question raised in Hypo- 
thesis 8, and produces more doubt a^ *to the possible effects of high , 
versus /ovTsy on the acquisition of affective interpersonal relationship 
sk>ills. Figure 7 (p 68 ) shows the comparative gains of high Sy/Ss in 

;Gr6ups 1, 2 arid 3 with low Sy S^s in Groups 1 and 2. There agpearfs to be 
a marked difference in .the le^J^l^of affective skills betweerf theljii^h' 
and low Sy Ss, however, the slopes of these lines which' reflect [the, 
actual change in interpersonal relationship attitudes appear nearly 
identical. Statistical analyses confirms this nonsignificant differ- 
ence. It therefore' appears in this comparison that Sy level islun*- 

. important to consider' in the teaching oV interpersonal Velatiorjship 

. skills^ using the methods oj^ the present experiment. 
• * Hypothesis lO^compares the low Sy..^s in treatment Group 3^ receivr. 
ing all mo.des of instruction with the low Sy Ss receiving, lessar- amounts 



of jastruction and although.no significant difference was found, >n 
interesting trend is displayed, -figure 7 (p 68 ) shows the "trends 
of the high Sy Ss of Groups 1, 2-and 3 and the low Sy S^s of Groups 1 
and? to be very similar in their^light gain on posttest 1 and slight 
regression on posttest 2. , Low Sy S^s in Group 3 however, show a trend . 

of continuing to gain affective interpersonal relationship skills, 
through the secsind postt^t. As mentioned earlier,- because of th,e use ^ 

^of the highly conservative Scheffe £ statistical analysis, the differ- 
ence did not reach sfgnif'icance. The trends obvious in Figure 7 
(p 68 ) do suggest however that further research is needed to determine 
if low Sy Ss learn significantly more affective sknlls with classroom 
instruction cpmbined with film and print based material than with lesser 
amounts of treatment. 

Hypotheses 11 and 12 have, considered the effects of Ai aptitude 
on learning interpersonal relationship .skills under the' various treat- 
ments andvhave implications which eould We* significant for future 
educational programs of this nature. Hypothesis 11 comparing the high 
and low Ai S^s of the pooled treatment groups showed no significant 
differences using th^ Scheffe analysis. Figure 8 (p 70 ) demon- 
strates.the simij:ar' slopes for each of the-se group^. Even though 
there were no significant differences between the gain scores of the 
high versus Tow Ai Ss, the visible mean differences of high and low ' 
Ai S^s for each test measure (pretest, posttest 1 and posttest 2)^are J 
noticeable; adding weight to the external .val'idity of the CPl Ai 

^scale. Hypothesis 12 however, shows a signilficant" and interesting - 
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difference between high. and low Ai Ss within Group 2. The treatment ^qf 
Group 2 consisted of the film with print based material but no continued 
instruction to utilize the print based material in a structured manner. 
The use of print based material by Ss within this group would seem to be 
highly related -to their degree of Achievement via Independence- Figure 
8 (p 70 ) illustrates the nonsignificant difference found between the 
highs and low Ai S^s of Group 2 'on the first pos'ttest. Posttest 1 is 
prior to the one month period when Ss in this group have the opportunity 
to use the print based material independently^and only supports earlier 
conclusions that print based material use during the film Dcesentation 
produced no significant effect. Figure 8 (p* 70 ) also' illustrates' 
the difference between high and low Ai Ss 6f Group 2 on the second post-; 
test after this^one month period^ when independent study is po&sible. 
The high At S^s continued to show increases in their cognitive learning 
while the low Ai _Ss showed -a regression in learr\ing toward their 
original cdgnitive pretest level. The interaction effects from the 
ANC.0VA discussed in Chapter I|f (see Table 5 (p 62 ) even' though 
ordinal in their nature, add support to this, conclusion.' The ipter^^ 
action existed between level. of Ai and treatment group- Group, 3 showed 
no noticeably differences between high and Tow Ai ^s^ on t/ie second 
posttest cocjni tive^ gal^'ns wKile Groups 1 and 2 showed significant 
differences between their high and low Ai _Ss. Figure 8/ {p 70, ) 
illustrates clearly thaf^Group 2 showed the greatest difference in 
cognitive gains' between the high and low S^s. 'The implications of these 
fi ndings ^Suggest that print based material ''without acjditional instruc- 



tion should only be used with ROP students who exhibit a high degree k)f 
Achievement via Independence. . , < • ^ 

The final personological variable considered in this study was 
Tolerance. Hypothesis ?3 comparing high an3^ low To Ss of the pooled 
treatment group^s by means of» the conservative Scheffe Qnalysis,v indic.< tes^ 
that the level of 'To of the students has^no bearing on the cognitive | * 
and affective learning of .interpersonal relationship skills. However,! 
the comparison of initial semantic di^fferential pretest: stores of the 
.high and low Tq S^s again adds more weight *to the External validity of 
the experimenter made affeetive measure of interpersonal relationship- . 
skills. More highly tolerant ^s showed greater ^4ni ti al fn^rRersonal \ • 
relationship skills than the low tolerant S^s (see Figure 10, p 72 ). 

, Hypothesis 14 consisted of two* parts." FirStt, high To'S^s^in the 
pooled treatment groups were compared to the high qhd low To S^s'in the^ 
control group. Although the h.igh To treatment S^s showed significantly 
greater learning than the control Ss on both affective and cognitive 
measures, because the treatment effect is not separated from the effect 
of To level in this comparison, no conclusive interpretation cab be' 
noted concerning the effect of h"igli To aptitude- Secondly, in comparing, 
the loy To treatment Ss with control Ss it was sfeen that significantly 
greater learning of interpersonal relationship skills occurred only in 
the cognitive domain. Low To Sj-receiving theA/arious treatment methods 
showed^no significant affective gains over .control S^s receiving no inter- 
personal relationship skills training- The conclusion here is that low 
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tdlerant* subjects failed to learn- affectiv^ interpersonal skills^ rer 
g^Hless of the treatment, group. Further research is needed in^this 
area to determine possible ^Iternate^methods of instruction v/hfch may 
produce affective, changes in interpersonal relationship skills in low* 
tolerant students. - ^ ^ } 

It is important to retterate at this time that the above inter- 
pretations and conclusions regarding the findings of the 14 hypotheses'' 
can only be generatized with confidence to the three TKiP populations 
and the treatment 'components' used. However J due to the wide geogra- 
phical spread and socio-economic contrast of the EAP samples, cautious 
generalizations ccm be, made to the target population (all ROP students 
in fcal.ifornia). Although the findiags of this study may also suggest 
implications in other related areas of psychology and education^ - 
further experimental f^earch is needed to verify s-ueh , general i zetionsr 

Major' Recommendations and Conclusions' \ . ' ' 

Many of the findings of this*study need further research to- support 
decisive conclusions. A few of the more dramatic main. effects and 
reTattonships however., warrant the following recommendations to • 
psycholog^ists and educators concerned with th^ teaching of interpersb^nal 
-relationship skills: 

1) The film. Rela tionships With Other Peopl e seem to produc^both 
affective and cognitive grpwth in interpersonal rel*«tionship skills in" 
most students and' should be utilized f^r these purpos'es. . *• 
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2) The aniount of cognitive and affective learning t)irough the use . 
of Relationships With Other <6eop1e seems to be reUtecL directly to the 
•amount of additional instructional materTal used. Therefore, f.or 
maximum util izatjon of this film, jt should be ^sed in con^ction v/ith 
print based material^ and formal classro^^om instruction whenever possible. 

3J. If high Achievement via" Irvdependence s.tudents- are identifiable, 
merely, employing the film Relationships With Other People along with'-its 
associated ^print based material may result in significant cognitive 
igains in interpersonal relationship skills. 

4) Low tolerance students may need alternate, presently undeter- 
mined methods of instruction in interpersonal relationship skills in 
ojrder to show significant affective gains. . . 

Because of the importance of acquisition of i^^iterpersonal relation- 
ship skilTs-'and the role which current education musL play in this ^ 
process, further res'Mrch to -verf fy this study's results as well as 
to investigate new variables in 'the teaching of other interpersonal 
relationship skills than those Viwited to this film is strongly 
recommended. Furthermore, the utilization of 'significant findings 
from such studies is also recommended in order to expediate the^much 

needed progress in the teaching and learning of interpersonal 

^ ' ^ 

relationship skills. ' , • 
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APPENDIX' A 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
FILM SCRIPT 



r 
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" YOU - IN PUBLIjC service ' 

« 

UNIT § 6 - RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER PEOPbE 

V 



"An exercise in "IN-HOME"Jearninc), inter- 
acting a 27:3(IiteleVision experience with 
the specially-prepared *RELATI0NSHIP5 WITH 
OTHERS' workbook, Section A." 



Prep'ared. for.: 



Curriculum Center for Oocupation 

and Adult Education 

U. S. Office of Education 

Viashington, D. ^C. 

Contract No. OEC-0-74-7925 



Prepared by: The INSIGHT'Comntlnicatiorrs Group 

a division of "Entertainment Horizons, Inc 
. . 450 Par,k Avenue 

New York, New -York 10022 



Second Dr4ft.- 8/30/74 
with- educational 
approval'. If'appr.ovH by 
OE, this becomes ^ 
SHOOTING SCRIPT 
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^1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6-. 
■ 1. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

V 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



SHOW CONTENTS - ' - • ^ 

"P. S. THAT'S PUBLIC SERVICE" PRODUCTION OPENING .(1:50). 

SHOW TITLE - MUSIC BRIDGE ' ( :05.) 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH OtHER PEOPLE INTRODUCTION, WITH 
COMEDY INTRO, INTO .... (l 

RHYTHYM SONG "BEFORE IT'S TOO LATE, WE GOTTA' RELATE" (1 

INTRODUCTION OF FORMAL AND INFORJ^ CONVERSATION t 

V'IGNETTE "LICENSES"^ 

INTRODUCTION TO AND QUESTION # U- 4 - (1 

ANSWERS #1-4 ' ^ (1 

•FOLLOW UP, BRIDGE AND LEAD IN TO VlGNETTE "TAX OFFICE-" ' 
VIgIiETTE "TAX^FtCC" # 1 and 2 ^ ■ ■ . ' 



QUESTIONS # 5- & 6 with ANSWER TO .QgESTION # 5 - (1 
'reinforcement of correct answer TITtES - MUSIC BRIDGE ' 

answer to question # 6 * • ' (1 

lead in to "fences, defenses - animation/music" 
• aiiimation - '.'fences, defenses rag" ' • (1 

vignette "buckjassing" and questions 7,- 8 & 9i ^ (1 
"Answers to.7, 8/& 9 . ' '- 

reinforcement un it/ in formation addenda 

' - • " 

LIVE SONG 'H^'RE YOURS, WE'RE YOURs', WE'RE YOURS" 

REINFORCEMENLA-ApDITION 70 SONG - ' , 



INTRODUCTION TO ROLE PLAYING 



VtGNETTE "WELFARE WORKER" 



;25)' 

;05) 

;40) V ^ 
;45) 
;40) 
:30) 
:55) 
;20) 
■•40)' 
:05) 
:05) 
10) 
:35) 
;55) 

;55) \ 
;15) - 
:00) 
;'15) 
;20) 

;10>U, 



r 
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« 

.•23. EXPLANATION PA«AGR^1»H ' ' ' 

24. INTRODUCTION TO," AND QUESTION # 10, 

25. ANSWER TO QUEStlON 10 ' 



26. "WELFARE WORKER" VIGNETTE REVERSE ROLE PLAYING, 
WITH REINFORCEMENT TAG , ' , 

27. INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS IN TODAY SHOW, 
PLUS REPRISE OF SHOW MATERIALS/ LEARNING ' . y ° 

28. - BALANCE Of^ TIME TO 27:30 - "P.S. THAT'S fJUBLIC 
"SERVICE SONG" WITH END CREDITS i 



•15) 
( :50) 
( :50)' 

(1?I5) 
^1:15)- 
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MAN'S FACE. HE SINGS 



When you ' 



ZOOM BACK AS HE LfGTS P^^ONE 
INTO SHOT. HE'S POLICEMAN 



CUT* TO MAILWOMAN PUTTING 
LETTER INTO MAILBOX. SINGS 



CUT TO MAN WITH COMPUTER 
MACHINE. TURNING NUMBERS-. 
HE SINGS. ' ■ V 

OTHER TWO (POLICE/MAIL) . 
POg INTO SHOT. ALL SING. 

ECU WOMAN'S FACE. SHE Sim 

rOO?l BACK. IN REp/RCH LAB 



pick up tire phone and gfet the 

• » 

police. ' , H . 

on, -yod get a"" letter from a far- ^ 

away ntece ' \ ' 
"or, census checks population 
/increase. 

P./S. -- That^s Public Service. 

When you ....... ■ ^ 

hear all tfie facts about aspir-in„ 



CUT TO-BUS DRIVER LEANING 
OUT B^S WINDOW. HE SINGS'. 

CUT TO MAN WITH bARGE FllE 
WAIKINe INTO OFFICIAL 
BUILDING, HE SINGS . 



CU^.TO ALL 3 IN- BUS AISLE. 
SPREAD-LEGGED, -HANDS HIGH. 
THEYSlflG. 



, or," a new btts service is about to 
• -begi^n < , 

or,_.inte'r*na1 revenue calTs you in. 



rP. S.v^^.hafs PubliV Service-. 



UNIFORMED PEOPLE 'IN PRODUCTION - CHORI^ : We're hVe,' because yo\j '• 
NUMBER MARCH. CHANGING FORMA- 

• need what we do. ^,00. We're her*, 
nto provide t-hat-^i^ervice^for you. 



TIONS & BACKGROUNDS, 



ECU MAN. HE SINGS 

ZOOM BACK-, HE'S BARTENDER 
HANGING LICENSE ON WALL 



Just for you. Just for you. 

When you ' • ^ 

get a license to sell wine and , 
beer^ ' • ' ' 



M. 
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/ 

CUT' MAN WITH GAS MASK & LAB 
COAT. HE SINGS. 



VIOMAN AT DESK^foMnilSTERING 
TEST TO BARTEfiDER & MASKED 
TECHNICIAN ABOVE. SHE SINGS. 

Ftl THREE SING 

ECU MAN'S FACE. HE SINGS. 

ZOOM BACK. HE . IS lU CONTROL 
TOWER A^sAIRPORT 



or, warnings are hearb about smog 
in the air. 

or, you get frree help with a mew * 
careerV-^-^^ * « 

p. S.^ — That's Public Service. 
When you • , . i ^ 
\d1imb in a jet and take a safe 
flight, ' 



CUT TO GIRL PITTING BOOK DM ^ or, the b6ak .you 'wrote needs a ' 
LIBRARY SHELF. SHE SI.NGS^. . 

copyright/ 

mN SPRAYING PLANT. HE- SINGS of, farmers get help in fighting 



ALL THREE AT AIRPORT 
/ " ' 

CONTINUE UNIFORMED- PEOPLE 
.MARCHING PRODUCTION^NUMBER 



marching continues 
'ecu one marcher 

on "BEAT 

CUT TO ALL J^OUR FINAL 
JHREESDME SCENES AS. REPRISE 



r 



the blight. 

P. S; That's Public Service. 

CHORUS : , .We're here,* because you* 
need what we do, 00,00, We're here 

* V • * 

' o * ' 

to provide that service for you. 
Just for you. Just for you. 
MUSIC UP 

SPOKEN : P, S^ — -we" may even have 
'a job for you, too, " . 

BEAT - * ' 

CENSUS XHEGt;^-f,S. - That's* Pub] ic 
Service. ^ ^ 
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CUT TO MAR6HERS. ALL -FACING 
CAMERA 



BUS AISLE: P. S. - That's Public . 



Servi ce . 



■OFFICE: Pf S. - That's Public 
Service. 

AIRPORT: P.,S. - Thali's Public 

■ - 
' Servi ce\ . 

^ TOGETHER (SHOUT) : We do it. f.or you. 



DISSOLVE 10 BASIC STUDIO SET. -CONSISTING OF BACKGROUND OF bAR^ER-THAN- 
LIFE PUBLIC SERVICE "WORKERS BWWUPS : . . . A BOARD ON WHICH WE WILL "KEY" 
STILLS AND- TITLES.. -..FOUR VARIED SIZE BLOC'l^S .FOfTOUR FOUR HOSTS. -'oVER 
STAGE - SUPER TITLE: "YOU IN PUBLIC SERVICE" • 

TITLE: "YOU *IN PUBLIC SERVICE" MUSIC BRIDGE " ' ' ' v 



JUAN I-TA POPS ON BLOCK # 1 
SLOW lOpM .TO HER/ 



JUANITA : The singl'e most important 
skill for a Public Service Worker — 
J ojQ^anyone else for ^that- matter — is 
the ability to, get .along wth other 



, perople. Person-to-person rela/ionshipS 
Or3f-on-on6. You and me. Two people 
relating comfor.tat)ly and 'effecti vely 

m 

with each other. . J 



POP HANK ON BLOCK I ^ 



HANK: That was. Juanita.' I'm Hank. 
Juanita is right, The pfime building 
block to all relatfonships between' , 
people... the one most essential .on 
the job, with family and friends. is 
getting along with the other per^on^. 
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PjQP SUSm ON BLOCr# 3 



' SUSAN : Hi.r Tm Susan. - I certainly 
agree HVith what's been -said . .But , and 
this Inay come as a great, big shock 

to you chances are' you aVe npt 

t ^ ✓ 

< relating viith other people as vvell as 

you can. And, Vm even talking about 

r^atinj^to^your^Tosest -'ffi-end. Like 

Charlie! . 



POP CHARLIE ON BLOCK § 4 



CUT TO JUANITA 



CHARLI£ : That's, stupid , Siisan. Ridic- 
ulous; Tak^ nie. Trt a good natu^'etl auy. 
I can get along v/ith anybody. Wha'-fe're^ . 
itou saying, I don't get' alSng? 'Is that 

what you're implying- all of you. 

You telling those people out there' th&t 
you think I cart't get along with other 
'people. Wow'. Git themi 

c » 

t 

■ . I 

JUANITA.- .Ko1d it. Hold it. ^ Look at-this 




W^e're hardly bGfgun...and already,, a 
mlsunderstandirig.lj:, ^ 



CUT TO HANK AND SUSAN 



TOGETHER : What do you .^Jfen rffisuVider- 
standing? .. ■ ^ ^ 

SUSAN ; .We get along just fine with 
eSch other and everyone else, don't 'we 
>lank?, ': 
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CUT TO CHARLIE 



CUT TO JUANITA 



CUT TO -HANK 



CUT TO FOUR SHOT 
YTflYM MOVEMENT. 




XUT^TO SUSAN 



CUT TO CHARLIE^ 



CUT TO HAMK 



• CUT TO' JUANITA 



r 



HANK : We sure -do, Susan. Misurider^ 
standing? Crazy. 

4 ■ 

CHARLIE : (LOUD) Crazy. You said it. 

s 

JUANITA : Hold it, Everyone. HOLDJT.; 
Let's get on the same-'V«YHt?rTg^^ 
•Before it's too late, we gotta relate. 

HANK (PICKING UP RHYTHYM) : Yeah. We ' 
gotta* relate, before it's too late. 

MUSIC: BEGIN RHYTHYM TRACK . ' 

S^: Put yourself in the other person's 
place, listen to your words and- look 
at your face, 

IC: Try to learn, the other person's 
needs, you'll have- to know that .If 
you want to succeed,. 

H: Listen real 'hard to what's being"^ 
said, not. just their woWs, but what's 
in^ their head. ^ • ^ 

J: ;*The tone of your -voice and the 
words that"'7ou say,, both 'sure can 
lead .otter jjeople astray. 



/ 
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CUT TO/SUSAfI 



CUT TO CHARLIE 



CUT TO HANK 



S^: Learn why others say NO and 
refuse^/. .when they refuse, you 
know you lose. - * r . ^ 

CH:, And the right time an^O^lace 
are' important to know, *cause^the* 
wrong time'and place are a big OH, OH. 

how to make other people 
relate, that's how to make them 
-eoopefate. 



CUT TO 2-SHOT FEATURE JUANITA 



CUT TO 4-SHOT. MOVEMENT 



CUT TO SUSAN 



DUCKS DOWN AND HANK RIGHT 
BEHIND HER INTO SHOT 

DUCKS DOWN AND CHARLIE 
RIGHT BEHIND HIM INTO SHOT 

■DUCKS DOWN AND JUANITA, 
RIGHT BEHIND Hill INTO SHOT 

CUT TO -SUSAN. ECU 

CUT TO HANK 



0: And that's what we mean, when we 

flatly state before, it's too late, 

we gotta' relate. 

\ ' 

ALL : We gotta' relate before it's 
too late. ' , ' 

S: So, let's get started let's accen- 
tuate/ 

H^: Collaborate, ^ 
C: Demo'nstrate. \ 



J^: Hypcfthecate. ' 

• ^- 

S^: Illuminate. 

H:' MatriTxilate. • 
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CUT TO JUANITA 

BLACK OUT, 

FADE UP ON CHARLIE 



SUPER TITLE: INFORM/*L 



LOSE SUPER, 



SUPER TITLE: F0R1%\L 



HMK AT -COUNTER IN LARGER- 
THAN-LIFE SET. GETS A LICENSE 
*FROM SUSAN AND LEAVES. SIGN 
ABOVE HER COUNTER RtADS:. 
LICENSES" , 

SUSAN NON-PLUSSED, IN flER 
OWN WORLD. JUANITA AN OLDER 
WOMAN, VERY QUIET,. COMES UP 
TO WINDOW. ^ 



J: Heyyyyyyyy: Let's communicate. 

*£: Part of {relating well with other 
people is knowing how to talk to them 
in an acceptable and appropriate way^; 
Foo example, w.ith family and' friends 
or with 'fellow wor1<ers who are, more " 
or less, on your samd level..., in- 
formal conversation is most often used. 
On the other handj ^ * ^ a " 
when speaking withr employers or super- 

9 

visors a more, . ' 

formal approach is expected. If you're 
-a public service employee, the formal 
approach also -is used between you and^ 
the public, the people v/ho come to you 
for-help, information and service. Or, 
it should be; When it isn't something 
like this could h?rt>^n. 



S^: Say; this what you yantt 
H: Yeah. (Fap^iously) Thanks a ^o^ 
lady. 

S^: (Reaction to him) Humph.. NEXT' 
0^: (Timid) Is this where I get a 
license? 
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SH^ SLOWLY LEAVES .-UaVES HER 
HAND AS"I,F.TO MAKE ITTTOT^O 
AWAY 

SUSAN' / 
BLACK., OUT 

FADE up ON CHARLIE. ON BOARD- 
BEHI-ND HIM IS TITLE: "OPEN • 

QUESTION BOOK TO PAGE # " 

HE HAS WORKBOOK IN HAND. 



S: (POINTING TO SIGN) It- says licenses 
right here'. . 
J^: Well, L would like a .license* 
Sr. Terrific. ' , ' 

I had to take two buses to g'et . - 
; here..'. .^and I've waited in line 20 
mijiutes. . 
^: Thst'"s- the way it is. All those 

People* behind you are waiting too. 

^ ' ■ , 1 

• Dq you mind, I don,'t have all day, 

Orl didisay I.want^d^ license. ^ 

^: W ^\'r;e passed that. You want a 



- license, That^S why you're; h%re. ' 

] That's why Tm hersr. Come on, already,^ 

what kind of license? . .s 

: J : (SOFT. LOOKING Af^OUifD): YotJ're 

^ making me liW'vous. 

S: (LOUD) 'What? - ' 
• * 

/J^: I changed my mind, I don't want one 
' of^your licenses. No, No, I don't. 
; S: How do you iVke her? NE-XT, 

C: (WHISTLE REACTION) That poor v/oman. 
. The cleric should have known better than 
' \i that. Her relating skills weren't 



CHANGE "X'e'Y" TO STILL PIC 
LADY AND CLERK. SLOW ZOOM 
PAST CHARLIE TQ ECU PIC. 



CUT TO CHARLIE AND BOARD 



TAKE 'E FX ECU, BOARD 
CUT to' ecu CHARLIE 



TAKE EFX BOARD 



working' at all. Let's see' how,, obvious 
her mistake's were ta you. Please open 
your RELATION^KIPS WITH OTH^R PEOPLE 

question book to page^_^ . 

QUESTION NUMBER ONE. In your question - 
book write the answer you think* most * 
'correct. S^hould the license clerk have 
A)-- told the woman v/hy she should 
hurry? B) - asked her name? Q - smiled 
at her? < Check the answer you think 
most correct. (6 SECOND PAUSE) 

QUESTIOM NUMBER TWO. 'WouW *the clerk 
have. related better if she hard A) - 
asked questions? B) - told the woman 
to get to the end of the line C)''- 
got help from a supervisar? 

(6 SECOND 

QUESTION THREE. 'What should the cl^rk 

have done more d&refully? A) - put up 

her license sigrf? B) - listened? C) - 

explained that she had many different 

♦ 

Ijcenses available? 

7 

(6 SECOND PAUSE) " ' 
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ROLL SCENE ON "KEY" " 
l«TH qlERK AND WOMAN 
TURNING AWAY • 



FREEZE SCENE . 



ECU NED 



cut to 'stene and this 
time clerk is being 
Aelpful (this is tape 
playback so we can freeze) 

'super title: '"smile" . 



LOSE SUPER 



SUPER TITLE: "ASK QUESTIONS" 



LOSE SUPER 



QUEST lOfJ FOUR. How would you feel if , 
i^ou came up against this kind of clerk? 
A) - puzzled?. B) - angry ?^) - worried? 

.(6 SECOND PAUSE)" 

Okay? Let's see how we did with questions 
one through four. Question one.; 

The answer was C./ » 



She should have smiled. A smile helps 
the othei;:i^person relax. It's a friendly . 
way •to open the door to a^l^etter re- 
lationship. -:Smile ofteif. .\and mean itl 
stiontwo. The clerk should have... 

the answer was A 

should have efsked questions. A few 
simple questions would have helped the 
clerk know exactly what kjnd of license 
the v/oman wanted. 
Question three. The answer was B. 



SUPER TITLE: \ISTEN 
CAREFULLY" 



She should have listened carefully. ' 
In FORMAL reTcitionships , -such as this 
p^ublic^service job, you have to learn to 



listen on tv/On^levels. 



CUT TO. CHARLIE. Hold up fingers Two le\^ls. First', fgr what's'being 

m 

said. And, the second l^vel , for all 
the silent signals that help you dis- 
'cover what's under the surface. Th6 
' .clerk neveV/heard the woman'.s silent, 
signals, because she wasn't really 
^ • ■ - li-stening. - " . 



CUT TO SHOT OF CHARLIE AND 
BOARD WITH STILL PIC FROM 
SCENE- • ■ ' 




JUAN I TA- WALKS INTO SHOt 



And, Questron four, how would yoii feel? 
All the answers were correct.* If that 
were me, I'd be puzzled and maybe wor- 
ried about why the'clerk was being so ^ 
unhelpful. I might even try* to help. 
But, if that didn't work, I'd get angry 
and riflhtly/io. After all, she is* a 
PJJBLIC SERVANT. Success in public- 
service depends on good interpersonal.^ 
relationships. You gotta' learn to 
relate. . 



J^: Know. what else our clerk didnU do? 
C: What?, * 



START TO ZOOW IN 0^ IIER 



J: She didn't follow dny sort of 
routine. In a normal working situation, 
theVe usually is a set group of ques- 
-tions to ask. Questions designed to get 
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^ CUT TO CHARLIE 



^ TWO SHOT 



CUT TO SUSAN 



CUT TO WIDER SHOT, AS SHE 
GETS UP AND STARTS TO WALK 
INTO LARGEI^ THAN LIFE SET 
WITH OFFICE PROPS. "' 



SHE SEATS HERSELf AT DESK 



t the information you need quickly, • 
■ ^0 you can do your job effectively. ' 

* 

Ah, but don'.t questions vary With 
different people. I mean, you caitt 
assume everyone is alike. * 

. . CONT'D And you can't treat everyone 
alik^. Or, can you? ' 

S^: Lett's" talk about that in the con-' 
text of a relationship wh'ich takes 
place -in a PUBLIC 'SERVICE OfFICf. 
Let's say, it's a TAX OFFICE. 

» 

And Tm th? .supervisor'. Two of my 
staff,* Hank and. Juani ta*, were both * 
out yesterday. Neither called in.'^o, 
I bad to reassign, their work to other 
^ staff members, over-loading everyone. . 
It's the next day now, and'HANKo's 
waiting in my office. I can treat this 
either as a FORMAL discuss.ion, or an 
INFORMAL discussion. My choice is IN- 
FORMAL. Let's see if I'm correct. 
SUSAN: We missed you yesterday. Hank. 



V 
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'CUT TO HANK ' - HANK: aut> -it-'-s-^od to be back You 

know, I consider the office my home • 
av/ay from ,home . 

CUTv^TO TWO SHOT , S: Well, yOu know, whep^you're not 

' ^ ^ ' 'h^re, there's a big gap^r 

CUT TO HANK ' \ ' ' CONT'D. H^nk 5 Yei let everyone down! 

H_: 'Oh, I thought absense makes the 

heart grow fonder, - 
CUT TO SUSAN S: Yesterday, I'm afraid it was just 

a .case of heart burn* Everyone- v/as 

burning. ^ . 

CUT TO TWO SHOT . ^ H: Gee,* I'm sorry. 

^ ' . ^ . S^: (LIGHT) Besides , ^if you had called* 

'in. Hank, we wouldn't have spentf^he 
day worrying ^bout your golf score- 
CUT TO HANK ^ ^ ' , \i' Aw, 'l didnU play gol f yesterday. 
CUT TO SUSAN S: Were you really sick? 

CUT TO HA^K H: When I got up'l^fel't a Tittle woozy, 

«^ so I just dozed off. 

CUT TO 2-SHOT . . CONT'D Wan woke iDe too late to gef 

in on time. • ' * • 

f %} ^''^y didn't you'at least call -and 

- >' ■ ' 

. tell us? ■ ..- , 

<*^^}, ^ • ~ . 

H: I did th-inK about it.. ' 
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CUT TO HANK 



CONT'D but, .then I got -busy vvfth 
tin's an^th'at. AncL-before yoii knew • 
it, the daj^ vyas o"ver. ^ 



CUT TO SUSAN 



r 



CUT TO HAk 



CUT TO 2-SHOT 



HE LEAVES. SLOW ZOGM ON 
SUSAN. SUPER TITLE: INFORMAL 



LOSE TITLE' 

SUPER TITLE: FORMAL 

LOSE title' 



S^: I see. Well, Hank I appreciate your 
candor. ,. .but, you do have a resppnsi- 
UiTity to others is this^ection. 
CONT'D And, yesterday yt)u let. them down. 

♦ 

Hi: "Maybe I can make up for it. 

S_: Let's forget it this first time. 
But, do^us both 'a favor and' don '.t .let 
-there b6 a next time. Okay?, 
H: No naxt time. ' ^ 

S: Well; that was Hank. INFORMAL seemed., 
to work ^ The points I wanted to make 
were made without ruffling any feathers* 
But, believe me, tf there is a next time. 



we will -have a-yery FO^AL discuss i 
SupervisQK^to employee 
Ah, here*tomes Juanita 



/ 



CUT TO 2-SHOT AS dUANITA 
SITS DOWN WHERE HANK HAD 
BEEN 



The INFORMAL approach worke"^ with HANK, 
and. sinci I try^ to treat everyone thl 
same, I'Jl 6e informal with Juanita, t66. 
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» 



CUT T(f'jt 



lANITA 



eUT TO SUSAN 



CUT TO JUANITA 
CUT TO 2-StiOT 



CUT TO JUAMITA 



CUT' TO 2-SMOT 



CUT TO SUSAN 
cut TO JUAMITA 



A 



-5 



TO JUANITA: We missed you^yesterday, ' 
OUANITA. . ^ ' 
J:^m. ' 
S: You know, whenjou're not here,*' 
V there ' s. a">|g gap. 

CONT'D Juanita^ you let everyone- down. 
J^: "Sorry. * . 

S_: "if-you" had caller! in, we wouldn*t . 
have* spent the day worrying about^your 
golf- score, 

J:-I donH play. goTf, Is that all?/ 



S_: Were you really sick? 

J^i .Can I get »back to my 'desk now? 

S_: Sure.* But, why didn^'t you^^cjil us • 
' yesterday? - . ( . 

J^: I was too tired, I've been* up every 

night this week with Jennifer, my 
.daughter; . — ' 
. CONT'D 'Yesterday we didn't know : 

whether^ or not we'd have to take^ her 

to the hospital, just fopgot. 



S_: Why didn't you tell me. I didn't know 
J^:-I didn't think you'd care, ' ' 



CUT TO 2-SHOT. 



ERIC 



£UT TO JUANITA 



CUT TO ws. mnuh leaves. 

SUSAN STANDS UP. STARTS TO 
WALK BACK TO TEACHING SET. 



SUSAN AT BOARD. ON .IT IS 
STILL I'ICK OF HANK 



TAKE EfX- ST ILL 

CUT TO INCLUDE SUSAN 



\ 



S^: Of cpurse l" do.* Let me know how 

things are... /and if you need any 

more time off; fell me. We'll work 
# * 

something out. 

J: Thank you. Thank you .very much. 
I'll get' back to work ^ow. ^ 



S^: On the surface, a very normal 
commyni cation. We both gave and got 
inffirmation. But, under the surface, 
it was obvious Juanita was upset. 
. Nbw that -we fo^fhd out whyy*. things 
should get back to .normal . * 

* .'^ S: In the book, this is QUESTION num> 
ber five. Ready? (PAUSE) QUESTION 'five. 

With" HANK,' do you think an INFORMAL' 

; 

discussion would have been more effec- 
tive? Should I have been the hardf 
nosed boss — or, the friendjy s|iper- 
" ' ^ visor I tried to be.'.Wnte what you 

think.. ^ ' 

(8 SECOND PAUSE) 

QUESlriOM s^ix. With Juanita, would th^ 
. FORMAL or INFORMJ\L INTERVIEW have been, 
most effi^ctive? What do you think? 



TAKE -EFX; STILL _ 

CUT TO WS Of BOArD. 
STEPS INTO. SHOT 



ON BOARD "KEY" TITLES: 
"PRAISE OTHERS" "ADMIT 
MISTAKES" "ASSUME HONESTY 
AND INTEGRITY OF OTHERS" 
"US^AMES CORRECTLY. AND 
OFTEN" • 



CUT TO EFX TITLES 

CUT to' 2 -SHOT HANK & SUSAN 



HE LEAVES. JUANITA COMES IN, 



ZOOM IN ON HEIK__ 



(8 SECOND- PAUSE) . ■ > 

•..H": QUESTION, five. The answer. Letls 

see.-,Susan kn6wing me for a happy- 

gb-lucky guy had two choices. She ' . ' 

could have played heavy bpss and 
. turned me off. INFORMAL worked best. 

In fact, dfd you notice that she 

\ 

praised my importance to the office. * 
She got me to understand an^d ADMIT { 
ma<le a mistake in not, calling in. She 

^ assumed my honesty and integrity ' 

and that I, would be more cooperative 

• • • • 

in the future. /\nd, she used my ngime - 
often, to make me. feel - special-.^. 
MUSIC BRIDGE 

H: The way Susan harndled the interview 
seemed just 'right. . . - ' 

S^: Thank you. Hank. And you will ca1l_^ 
iiT' next time. . ' 

H: There won't be a next time. ^ 
J_rl wasn't too happy with the way 
the- interview'started. I was uptight. 
I think I woijld have preferred a more', 
formal interview without personality 
in.volved. Just questionis and answers. ^ 
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•^TAKE Ef^X SCENE QF SUSAN AND 
* JUANITA FRIENDLY ' 



CONT'D V/0 But, then 'Susan changed 
her straight ahead approach. I^got 
'the feeling she was'beginnT*ng to 
understand n\y problem. 



\ 

0- 



CUJ TO aUANITA AND BOARD 
TITLES: "SMILE OFTEN" "SHOW 
"APPROVAL" "ASSUME HONESTY 
AND INTEGRITY OF OTHERS" 
"LISTEN CAREFULLY" "CHOICE 
OF WORDS" (Should ba in 
f5osnion #2) 



START TO ZOOM ON JUANITAx 



7 



CUT TO CHARLIE 



' J 0/C : She 'smiled often rn^ke me 

feel more^comfor;table - and eveniually, 

that made me fe?l bejfcter. Along with 

what she' said, and how she said it. Her 

'"^ acceptance of my explanation showed :* * 

approval of me. She never orrce cipubted 

^my honesty.- Sh^, listened really 

listened and heard that .1 was disturbed, 

then reacted to it i'mmecjiately / ' 

J^: As it turned out, Susan's use of > 

tl\e INFORMAL discussjpn was right. 

Though she is my. supervisor, nOw I 
'4 ' • • ' ^ 

feel -more friendly ^o her. tired or 
"not,- next timej^ll probably r:eme(nber - 
'to call J n. when I have to be away ,fj:om 
the office., ' ; , 

- Z} For a_v;hile Uiere Juanita felt 

threatened, didn*^t sjie? -What do you do*, 

v/hen you feel threatened? I/ll bet you 

• ' * ' « 

- Y'baild fepces and defenses. 
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ANIMATIOJI "FENCES, ^ * ' You've got your, food ami you've, got • 

/DEFENSES RAG" - - * - ' * ^ . ' ^ " 

^ . * your drink > then someone says, hey, 

^ \ , -that's forme. You've got your rest 

and you've got your sleepM^^^^b^^^/Som^^ 

one Says, hey, T disagree. You're on >^ 

^ ^ ♦ . . the job -and ^01 ng rfeal fine, then 

' * ** ; - ^ ' * someone says, hey, that's for fne. You've 

^ ' • cQc^ a friend, a name you can" call , then 

- . . someone s^s, Hty that frieads for me. 

. "Fences, defenses, a barrier, a^wall, 

. • * we build them quickly ta any threat 

. ^ - 3t all,-. If you can help them to get 

• , ' . ^^^y need, then.no one says, hey, 

• -^'^ ^ that's for me. Help them to feerall 

' . - - safe and secure, then no one says i 

> hey, I disagree. If you wilj 4^st^put 

* ' you. in their placp,'*'then f\o one says, • 

he^, that'sr\for me. Imagine that you're 

wearing iheir face , then 'no one -says, 

>^ hey, look out for me. Fences, defenses; 

a barrieV, a'walT, when v/e relate 

✓ ' friends., those fences'^gptta' f a.ll . . 

Sister and brother r- one with e&ch ' 

,^other — now- they can get it on.* 



Father and mother. ~ one with 



CUT TO CHARLIE. HE WALKS. 

TOWARDS OFFICE SET WHERE 

NED? FRANCIS & SUE ARE 

WORKING. WALL CLOCK SAYS 
"4" ' 



SUSAN LOOKS UP WARY^. 



SHE FREEZES. SjJPER TITLE n 
(BLINK): "FeCeS,- DEFENSES " 
BUCK PASSING." 

CUT TO HANK 



another -- now they can get .it on 



Yeah .-- we all can get it on, 
CHARLIE: 



Talking about fences, watch 'this. . 
Vm a PAROLE OFFICE ADMINISTRATOR. 
First thing this morning, I gave 
Susan, one of oar c]erks an important 
report to type. Tomorrow morning Til 
be going into court to recommend in 
favor of one of our juveniles^ . '..and 
I need that report to* stud^^ at^ome 
tonight. HellQ, Susan. H^ve .you 
finished my report? 
^SUSAN: . 



I!m not;.Jiij^. I*,knew you needed it, 



but I got so busy I turned it over to 
Hank at noon. I wanted to make sure 

' »: ii »8 i» w i i.i ! i_ « t)*Bi i ^aijie*'^ 

you got it done on time. 



«• 



HANK. : Boy, what a day I've had. I 
got so busy. I couldn't get to it 



ERIC 



1^6 



><1 > 



. eit:h*er, St) I turnefd it over to Juanita 
^ around 3:30. And I was sure to tell 
her you needed it. 



HE FREEZES. SUPER TITLE . 
(BLIND): "FENCES, DEFENSES 
BUCK PASSING J', . 

CUT TO JUANITA 



WS 



CUT TO CyARLIE AND WAL-IC WITH 
HIM INTO TEACHING SET ' 



CUT TO THEM IN SET 



JUANIJA : you mean you wanted it today. 
J was going to get to it first thing 
in the morning^ Gee. I'm sorry, I 
didn't know you wanted it today. 
SUSAN : Well, Hank, you and Juanita 

J 

should have told me and I would have 
assigned ft to someone else, ^ 
HANK : Juanita, (voice trails off as 

Charlie leaves set) 1 thought you'd 

get right on it. 

CHARLIE : No one wants the blame* Thein 
defenses are up. Their 'status , their 
security is being threatened. And you' 
know whose fault it really is. That's 
QUESTION NUMBER seven. Whose fault was 
it that the report did not get done on 
time? 

V/0 CONT'D Susan's. Hank'.s. Juanita's" 
...^or mine? (6 SECOND PAUSE) 



ERIC 
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CUT TO CHARLIE 



CUT TO EFX STILL ALL 3 
CUT TO CHARLIE 



CUT TO EFX STILL ALL 3 
DISSOLVE TO CHARLIE 



CUT TO SUSAN STANDING IN 
FRONT OF TEACHING BOARD 

WITH TITLE: "GIVE THE 

OTHER PERSON WHAT THEY NEE-D" 
OR "HELP THE OTHER- PERSON* 
GET WHAT THEY NEED" 
(rilGHT CONSIDER "KEYING" 
SUSAN IN WITH CHARLIE) 



1 C: QUESTION NUMBefr.'ei^tit'.* To make • 4 
certain ;5usan would do theur report,- 

' should I have A) - told Susan how ^ . 

.-important the report v/as^ B) - told - 
Susan how important she was, and -that ' 
I rely on her when I need someone t-o 

' do a special job? C) -. told her I <' 

; needed. i,t or else? 

. (6 SECOND PAUSE) ^ 

'.'QUESTION rlUMBER nine. Use your own 
v/ords fpr the answer to question nine. 

\ All three assistants were doipg what- 

f against eac.h other? . ; • 

' (8 SECOND PAUSE) 

: Cj: The answer to question seven. Whose 
•fault was it? It was my fault'. I had 
';the responsibility for that report. I 
should have uiade certain it would be 
, done on time.- 

,S_: The answer to question eight • To * 
Imake certain that l' would have done' 
:THE REPORT, Charlie should ha.ve; . .B. • • 

I; 

.'-told "me how he relied on me whgn he 
needed at special job doiie. That would 
have made me feel secure. It v;ould 



ERIC 
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have-safd. . ...Sue, I like your work. 
You* know what'. I wouldn't have giyen 
that job to/anyone el-se for anything 
... .if he had said that. 



HANK REPLACED SUSAN 



H: Question nine\ The answer. What 
we were all doing was building fences, 

defenses, barriers waVls. We were 

protecting ourselves.. No one wanted 
the blame. 



JUANITA STEPS INTO SHOT 



J^: We were makings excuses to protect 
our status, our jobs. We passed the 
buck. 



CUT TO CHARLIE 



CUT TO SUSAN CLOSEUP IN 
SAME OFFICE SET AS^ ABOVE 



HANK LEANS INTO SHOT 



V- 



C: You know what I didn't do. I didn't 
explore the feelings of, Susan and the* 
others. If I had I might have understood 
them better. And by doing that I 
m"ight have gotten my report on time. 

S: V/hen you look in my. eyes, pleased 

with surprise. - , 

» 

H: then 'say to me friend, I'm the 
livin' end. 

S: Say that you appreciate us. 



1 
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H & S : We're yours, we're yours* 



we re yours; 



CUT TO CHARLIE IN SET 



OUANITA LEANS INTO SHOT 



C^: When you stop by to chat, to . 

learn where Tm at.. . . 

J^: To show that you care, that 

you're really* aware. 

£: We'll be there, when you need^us 

chum. " ^ j,^ 

C & J : V/e're yours, weVe yours, * 

we ' re yours . 



FOUR SHGFT 



/ 



JOINING HAN^S 
CU HANK 



^SAN LEANS IN" 

OUANITA LEANS IN 
JOINING HANDS 



CU CHARLIE 



^: You never threaten in an^ way. 
H: Never try* to take my p^ide away. 
J^: I always know just where I stand. 
C: ...so, I'm ready to'he^p.^.. 
ALL : when you hold out your 'hand. . 
H: When v/e finish a job,7oi|'r^ never 
a snob. 

S^: you shafe the good. like we' knew 

r 

you would. . 

J^: Anytime you need a friend... ♦ '| 
ALL : We're yours, weVe yours, 
w^'re yours. , ^ 

C: (SPOKEN) Treat the other person 
like he was you. 



ERIC 
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CU HANK • 



CUT TO SUSAN 



CUT TO JUANITA 



PUT MASK ON FACE 



CUT TO ECU MASK. IT'S LIFTED 
AND ITS HANK? NOT JUANITA 



•TENEMENT INTERIOR 
PROPING IS EASY CHAIR 
AND RUG. SUSAN IN 
CHAIR. • 



\ 



H: You'd be surprised what a little 
thought can do. 

S: Put yourself in the other person^ s . 

- ^ r • 
'place. 

J^: Imagine, you're wearing the >other 
person's face. ^ 

H: Surprise. In life, everyone wears 
a mask and plays a role. As a PUBLIC 
SERVICE employee that role is to sehje 
the public. To do that v/ell you have ' ^ 

to think about your own feelings 

how you really feel about other people 
....and you have to learn to put 
yourself in the other p^rson's^'shoes^ 

EFX: DOOR BELL • ' 
S: Who's there? . 
J: Juanita^, y^ur.case worker, 
•^S: Watcha' want? 
J^: It's our regular checkup. / , 
S^: Don't^y^u^ people have nothing better 
to do then to keep coming over here 
and asjcing questions? 



ERIC 
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J 



ERIC . 



- ^ see Why yonV« 

^ the comfng over and asm- 
t'^e questions. 

i- So what, von'v.^ 

^- '^''^t s wrong wfth work? 
^' ^'d rather be \n 

wnat s wrong. 

'^0 one ic - ) 

'^"e next room. They're .t. • ' 
1. V - stopping me 

• t r""" 

''^^o^e you had them. 
. business.. 

Let's answer th„ 

f; 'o'<'-yo» ,ast t,-.e an, the 

"^'-e. .«bana ,en „e 

any money? 

;- .--e,y.o.eyth. month? 
^ou]d I ,ake money? 

- Did you? . . 

^"^e' a million. .- 
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GETS UP-AND LEAVES 

SUSAN CRADLES HER HEAD & 
SpBS 

CHANGE FOCUS TO HANK IN 
FOREGROUND 



HANK WALKS INTO S^T 
WITH JUANITA & SUSAN 



. 0^: Answer the question, please. | 
S: No, l/'didn't work* ^nd I won't 
wor^-jiext month, because I'm golTig 
to stay right here and rai-se these 
. . kids right so they don't end up 
Itke this. ^ / 
±: You" notify us if you do go to work, 
S: You'll be the first to know.- 
J^: [fon't forget. You notify us. . 
EFX; SOBS 

H: Being an unwed motHir, alone, on 
welfare, is^^not only diffTcult, but 
it's a blow to many people's p/'ides. 
■ If Juanita had put herself in.Susan's 

place and thought about Su^an^s prob-" 

/ 

lems, she^-^ight have been^i bit more 



understanding. 



/ 



ti: Juanita, wbuld^'you have J iked to 
have been .in ^^Stlsan's place? ^ • 
3: Not ver/much. Ta that caseworker, ^ 
she was just a questionnaire to ,be 
filled out. 

H: Andj'iJ" slie's been there a few 
ttines before, wouldn't you think she'd^ 
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JT TO EFX, AND TITLE: ' 
"LIST. FIVE THINGS JUANITA 
COULD HAVJ DONE BETTER" . 



,cut to ws all three in ' 
'scene in front of board. ' ' 
when ready take 'title: 
"listened" "asked questions" 
"assumed the honesty of^ 
others" "praised* the other 
pers(5^" "used her name" . 
"watcyed choice of words" 

"USED LESS FORMAL r - . 
TECHNIQUE-"-"SMILEa" f"PUt' ' > 
HERSELF IN OTHER PERSON'S ' 
PLACE." 



ask at Igast one ^qtfestion about the 
children? 

H: Tell you' what.' We' re going to let 
Sue*" and Juanita change roles and replay 
'the scene. But, before that, here is 
QUESTION NUMBER ten'. 

^^^^ 

V/0: List at ^leas\^five things Juanita 
could have done bett^than the. way 
?he did them? (15 SECOND' PAUSE) . - 

J.: There7Cpu|d^ave been at least nine 

irfip^royements. She .shotilb have listened 

better^^tg "the words, sand what was 

behind tfie words. She should have asked 

questions. . . .frien.dlV questions. Not 

suQh o'fftcial .questions. She was in the 
** " »\ ' * * * 

,.ot her woman's home.» / 

S^: If'shQ iiad apume^jsy honesty. . 

and praised me for^heTpfng bring up' ^ 

* the children^ ..and -u^ed my name oc- 

cassiottally-, Kwould have been a lot. 

more cooperative. 

' • ' 

H:. She also could have been more care^ 
\^ Vul with her selection of words, and 
as Juanita said, used'^less formal * 
approach. And she^could have smiled. . . 
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ftANK WALKS OUT OF SET. SUSAN 
KNOCKS ON DOOR 



a lot more. 

J_: And,vshe cquld have tne^^^iniire 
to put herself in Susar>'s place. 
Hj WeVe going to let you do that . 

right now as we reverse roles. 

^^-'S.ijsan, .this time you're the case- 
worker. 

J: Whb's there?- 
S: It'^ SUSAN, your caseworker 
d_: You back again? 
S: You know I like to vi'-sit with you 
Juanita ^nd ivind out" what's new. 
J_: V/el.l , come on, dn. ^ ' 
Si How've'yoii been? . ^ ^ . • 
J_: Can't complain. 
POINTS TO IMAGINARY BEDROOM ' S : Jan and Johnnie sleeping? > 

J_: Uh-hulK ^ 
S^: ye'HTliiake it quick then. Have 
you heard fr.om yo,ur husband sinfce my 
last visit? ^ • 



J: That no good. 

S: Have yqu worked?*^ ^ — • 
J^: I'd love too, but I can't ,^not'with 
Jii^ids. They aren't going to end up 



like this, 
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o"^y knew hnw 
S: Okay Vn. ^ 

''''■^'■^"t. Got th • ' ' '^^^e 

» "^"^ the foh A 

. ^^^^th and thp . > ^ 

»V , » cared 

*<> '^^"'nies a day. , 
a your o,m fe-,, 

^ ""S Part Of „ 

-'at,-o„. ,„;'"^^°"-'- • 

■ '-..-ne yX . , , 



PUT mSK ON 



CUT TO ALL FOUR OH BASI 
SET. 



REPEAT SEQUEhfCE WITH OLD 

LADY & Clerk - 

REPEAT SEQUENCE WITH 
'SUE, HANK AND JUANITA 
IN TAX OFFICE 

REPEAT SEQUENCE WITH- 
PAROLE OFFICER 



REPEAT SEQUENCE 'WITH 
SUSAN AND JUAHITA 



. wearing the other person's, face. 

' C : These are some of the Public 
Service jobs we've discussed today../. 

./•.a Ucense clerk... » 

a tax office supervisor ej^d her 

assistants. . 

♦ 

....a pcirole offica administrator and 
k, his staff members. . 
and a welfare caseworker. 



CUT TO CHARLIJ 



These are just some. of the many PUBLIC 
SERVICE job opportunities you 

.might v/ant to consider. 
S: Today, in general we dis.cus^ed re- 
lating to other people. by putting 

yourself in their place. . 

H: And we learned when we should use 

FORMAL and INFORMAL relationships.... 

'the difference between ^taj^ing. to 
friends and supervisors. 
J_: We learned about how to relate 
better, r.. by listeningv^ smi ifng, asking 
questions. .assuming the honesty and 
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SUPER TITLE 



'■"'^SHty of others V-' 
".-state:.,... 

£ --and be,„s ; 

. • ° 'earned 

. '*y people b^]^; 

how if ""''•fences. Anrf 

°""'^'-'MPoth,.ssat,-sf.th 

needs t, ^ ""-'^^y/the 

, • "^^ " "^"ajb- be »,.e 

i--'"'<'Pi'ttingj,o„rse,f i„ 

>'-^°"'s Shoes , 

^"oes. Learning that r- 

help but.... ' ''^"'^ 



ALL; you r 

ECU MAN'S F/ICE ' " • ''^^'"^^ ^ERl/rcE 

^ f^^CE. HE SINGS • 



SINGS. """^ERS • 

Au^'fsT «ro s.or . 
wmrs Met sHE-sMs ' 

^°°^5ACK. RESEARCH MB 



When you.... 

"P'cA up the nC ' 
• '^"e. phone and qpf +f, 

J'o-y get' a Jeftpr \ ^ ' - ' 
'niece. ^^-a^y 



iP- S. - 



That's P.6),c-Se):vice 



When you....* ■ 



,- '7 



a -.ew-6„s service is ah 

• ^ to begin. 



' CUT TO MAN WITH LARRF nic 
m«„G UP STAIRS or'o;'r\U ~ -ve„„e cajls-you in. 

f,|^^^^EofSs%'^: ; ^ T-afs P„5„-c- service ' 



■ 0 



\ 



• ECU man; he SfNGS 

hSt^S'^;."^'^ bartender 

HANGI^ LICENSE ON WALL. ' 
* LAB COAT, SINGING 

•WOMAN AT DESK ADMlNlSTERlNr 
TEST TO BAf^TENDER AND MA^^Pn 
TECHNICIAN. SHt SINGS /^^'^^'^ 

ALL 3 SING • ■ 

ECU MAN'S FACE.. HE SINGS ' 

POLL BACK IN 'C0NT(?'OI.,TOWER 

"Jn'gs^^^^^^^ 

MAN SPRAYING PLANTS, SINGS 
ALL '3 AT AIRPORT SING ' 



*^-."e're here, because ,^;;ed , : 
"hatw^'do. Oq^OO. We're here, to 
P^vld, that servfce'for you. 0„.t 
foi-you.- Just for. you. 



When you.._ 



9eta,Kense to seT 1 ^i„e, an^ beer.;./ 

or. warnings arej,eard about smog • ' , 
/ in the air. • * ^ ' ' 

you get free.help With anew. 
career.', ' • 

P..S. - Th.afs 'Public Serv4,ce " ■ 
When you...'. * " . ' 

^ ^ • 

^•^^•-b'inajet and take a'safe flt^.. 
or. the book you wrd^te needs a. 
copyright. 

or. Wers get he7p in figf^lng the . 
blight. ~ ■ • . ' 

P- S. - That'-s Public Senvice ' ^ ■ 
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CONTINUE UNIFORMED MARCH 
PRODUCTION NUMBER 



MARCHING CONTINUES * 



V ECU ONE PERSON 



ON 
OF 



Au:4 THR 



-■TO REPEAT- 
THREESOME SC^NE 



V 

XUJ TO Alt MARCHERS AT' ' 
^F\MERA , . 



CHORUS: We're hpr^'- f,.., 

we re nere, I^ecause yoU need 

Vhatwe do. -00.00. We're here, tt, ^' 

provide that service for you. Just 
for you. Just for you 

: ^ ■• . ^« ' • 

MUSIC BEAT » 

■SnTp. S. --we »a,eve. toe. ' 
a job for you. too. ^ 



4 



MUSIC_BEAT * ., 

CENSUS CHECK: P. s. -That's- Public ' ' 
Service, \ ' ' ' ^ • 

^ BUS AlSU:P.'.S.-4rhat.s" Public Service. 
OFFICE: P. s. - That's Public Service 

>IRPORT:P.,s.'-That'.sfn.bli^Service: 
imim: We do 'it for you: . , " . 

f^iSICBEAT-. '. ' 



NOTE: Over the final sonq qo CRFriiTc; -f ' ' ' ~' 

Wucator credits.- yofess?in ieiin^-''f^^ aqd 

* director, writing, musif ed?wf. ' I"'^'^^' Producer/, 

• INSIGHT logo. editorial, etc.. ending with' 



^ * 
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RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER^ PEOPLE 

INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps the single^most important skill that a public, service 
worker, or anyone for that matter, needs is the: ability to get 
along with other people. "Person-to-person'' relationships are 
,the building blocks of all .social 'interactions between' two 
individuals:. If there is an essential ingredient for success 
in life, both" or> 'and (>ff the^ job, it^ is developing greater ef- 
fectiveness in dealing wi^h other people-./ ' ^ 
i ' ' : i ^ * 



'^A" RESPONSE 6ECTiON (' 



The Ves^s'on begins with you observing and participating in -a half- 
hour felevision'program. During the program, que'stions will be 
presented that you can answer using the Response Section (A) 
of this Workbook.' Make the responses while the television pro- 
gram is going on. * . 



"B" EXERCISE SECTION 

Th4s is for independent 'v^ork. It should be started and completed, 

by you immediately'folTowing the program, since much TV program-o 

related material is included.* Your working •time should be no 
more than a half-hour. ' ^ 

"C" EVALUATION SHEET . 

— ^ . ' ' \ ' . . 

This is a short evaluation test* When the test has* been com- 
pleted, it is easily removable for mailing (to your school Or, 
agency sponsor) so you can receive,. completion credit. When you - 
have received credft for the entire C0f#10N CORE seri-es, ^ou will 
receive a CERTIFICATE OF COMPLETION for 5^our permanent education- 
al records/ This may be helpful .to you when included /with a ^ 
Public Service Job Application*. . ^ ' ^ 

"D" ADDITIONAL MATERIAL , '• . ' \ . 

This section offers guidance in continued exercises that will belp 
the individual to develop skills in dealing with other people. 
^Work in t.his section ,can be coordinated^with supervisors^m- 
ployers, etc. '{Section D is not riquired for ,cOrtpletiojT credit.) 
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• RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
SEaiON A 
RESPONSE" 

TITLE: Clerk and the,Lady ' " - * 

Check the answer you consider most correct. 

QUESTION 1 : . Should the license clerk havr>*^ , 
"\ ^ ^ ' ' 

• ; ' (a) toVd the woman v/hy she should hurry? / 

(b) asked her name? ^ ^ ' / * 

(c) smiled at her? ; 

QUESTION 2: Would the clerk' have related better if she' had: 

(a) asked questions? 

(b) told the woman to get to the end of the- line 

(c) got help from a supervisor? 

QUESTION 3; ..What should the clerk have done more carefully? 

(a) put up .h6r license- sign? ^ 
^ .,(b). listened? . ' , 

(c) explained that she had many d4fferent 
licenses available? . . " 

QUESTION 4: How would you feel if you came up against tb'is 



kind of clerk? 

(a) puzzled 

(b) angry' 

(c) worried • 



TITLE: Informal /Formal Discussions 

QUESTION 5: With Hank, do you think an INFORMAL discussion 
' ^ or a FORMAL discussion would hav£ been more 
/ effecti>^e? Write what you think. 



QUESTION 6: With Juanita, would the FORMAL or INFORMAL* INTERVIEW 
have been most effective? Wh>t*do you think? 




TITLE: The Report 

■ . / - ■ ■ ' 

QUESTIOrf 7: Whose fault was it that the report did not get • • 
. -i dofte an time?* ^ . ' ^ 

QUESTION 8: To make ceftain^Susan -would do the report, shoulcl 
I have: 



(a) told 'Susan how important the report v/a$? 

(b) told Susan how important she was, and that 
' , ^ ^ I rely' on her when I' need someone to do a - 

special job? > 
^ ' (c) told her I neededj't or-else? 

* 

QUESTION 9: All three assistants were doing what against 
each other? Answer in, your own words. 



QUESTION 10: List at -least five things Juanita could havfe done 
better "than th^ way she did them? 



15.4 



^RELATIONSIOPS WITHJVTHER .PEOPLE 
SECtWN B' 



I. Interpersonal Communication Skills ' ■' 

The expression, Public ^Service Occupations, s'uggests frequent 
face-to-face contacts with not only the general public, but v/ith 
. co-workers as well. With possibly a few exceptions, practically 
ev^ery public service employee encounters frequent person-to-person 
contacts both on and off the job. The ability to get along v/ith 
;people is very important in public service work. Place an "X" ^ 
next to the type of person-to-person contacts yoti expect to have 
l)n the job. . ' 



supervisors ^ * 
o-ther workers 

jeneral public . . ^^i^ 



Do /ou expect to comnunicate, the same way with all three? 
. No 



.A/ Office ^ehavjor - Formal and Informal Relations 

X ^ ' 

(a) Underline the following True (T) or False (F) 

' 1. T. F PublicN^ service agencies have clearly defined 
rules and regulation^. . ' * 
2. T F Generally, the, behavior of the public service 
worker is not guided by established procedure 
and directives. . • ' , 
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3. T F Generally, individual departments or units 

will have procedure^ manuals, which regulate 
conduct and of^^work. 

When you begin a publix: service job, you will be^tqld about the ° 
organization of ybur- department. This infoVmation is, important 
to you. You need to know about: 

Administration services 

Training 

Safety rules . 

Personnel records, . / ' - ' 

It's a good idea to learn about these matters as quickly as you 
can. ^ * , 

. , (b)' Underline the v-zord that makes the sentence correct. ^^V^ 

1. In the above, you are learning about the (formal / in- 
formal) organizatfon of an office. 

2. Formal relationships (are / are not) well regulated 
^ by procedures and directives. 

3. Forma fvfelationships are most often required in deal- 
ing with (general public / co-v^orkers). 

Yes! The public service worker usually has more formal contacts 
wi^h the public than with co-workers and these public contacts 
arise from the nature of the work. . 

Here are examples of formal publ ic contacts. • * 

y\pplicant applies for a license (marriage, buil^ding, automobile,.. 



- \ 
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shop, profession). The public service license interviewer, has ' 
specific questionsjto ask and informati.^n to obtain. 

A social worker has information to obtain from a mother who needs 
support. She must get information. 

A "census worker contacts a farmer about his farm productivity. 
A policeman "interviews", a motorist. 

A state loan administrator has discussion about a mortgage with 

a^local businessman. ^ ' 

A. customs inspector checks the baggage of a person Entering the . 

country. 

These relationships are all ,FORKAL. 

(c) They are formal because: (Underline True pr Fal-se) 

1. T F Only one person is v/orking for the government 

* / ^ 

2* T F They are prescribed by regulation. 

3. T F The general public is expecting help with a 
particular service. 



1 List here* several exampjles that you think^ represent a formal 
relationship betv/een a' public service worker and the ^general 
public. 
' Li'st examples such as: 

library helper arid library patrons . 
\^ police cadef and general public- 



Many of your person-to-person relationships wi^l be witK your 
fellow employees^ Often, these relationships ^Lre nat prescribed 
by regulations. They 'are informal (or fre^). ^ 
. (d) Underline True or False. ' 

1. T F Informal rel ationships'.are generally more ^ 

relaxed than fojTfnal relationships. 

2. T F Informal relationships ^re not allowed 1n 

' ^ public service organizations. 

) 

3. T F Informal relationships tend to be more, 

personal than formal relationships. ^ 

. 1 

4. T F In real life, the distinction between formal 

• \ 

^] . ' and informal social relationships is not 

always clear. 

Informal relationships enhance -friendliness. The public service 
worker develops many "work" friends. * These are people you are 
friendly with at your place of .work. ;As one might expect, many 
public service workers become personal friends — friends that 
are seen soSi ally ^afterward and/or -on v;eekends. 

(e) Underline True or' False - ' 

1, T F A publ.ic service v/orker^should cooperate, more 

'on^ the job with co-workers who are personal 
friends than those that are se^h only at the 
job. 

2. T F The, more formal the relationship between publ 
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. service workers » the more productive the 
' ■ . organizatio n is. 

. . 3. T F The relationship of 'a pre-school tejichers' 
. ' - .. ■ aide jrVith Ms students is an example of an 

informal relatjVnship-. •• , ^ 

In, public service work, youryr^atlonship with your supervisor 
may be both formal and informal. It is formal, in that your super- 
visor and 'you have regulations and directives control ling, how you 
work with one another. He must assign work, evaluate performance, 
instruct, direct, and so on. You have an obligation 'to cooperate. 
.However, much of your contact with a supervisor may be informal, 
not prescribed by rules. You will quickly learn Xo detect-when 
the relationship is formal or informal. ^ 



(f) Place a check in your choice. 



4, 

5, 



Formal 
Formal 

Formal 

Formal 
Formal 



Informal Performance Review by supervisor, 

Informal Discussion of bowling league 

at liinch. — ' ^ 

Irfformal Unscheduled "bull session"*, 

about need for safety training*. 



Informal Daily assignm«mt of work lo^ds. 

^ Informal a- ^^^'^^^'^Q organization vaca- 

tion guidelines. ~ 1 

;6. Formal Informal ^ Mutual comments about the \ - 



cafeteria food. 



\ 
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In your owff words, briefly identify the kind of relatiofiship a 
public service worker will ha«ve with: - ^ , ] 



a. supervisor 

b. co-worker 



c. * general public J 



B. Listening 

>lhen people are conversing person-to-person i two great* human 
capacities are being used-*--^ talking and^listening. A gooH con- 
versation requires that both be done well. Unft 1, Oral Communi- 
^patipns, str^essed the, need 'for all aspects of speaking well, but 
listening well is as critical as speaking well. 

In your perspn-to-person conversations, clo you ^ , 

talk more than 50% of the time __J ' 

listen more than 50% of the time, 

'do each about 50% of the time ' ^ . - . 



In any case, you spend much time listening. 

(a). Underline True or False ^ , \^ 

1. T -F Interpersonal 'cornmuniicati on can be defined as 
a two-way flow of information from person-to- 
person. . ' 
?. F Our ide^ about a 'person's "personality" comes 
from observing how he gets along with otiier 
people. ^ • . :^ • 



;i6o 



^ ' 3. T. Listening is not, an active' process; we cinnot 
^ • control it. ♦ " 

Many people do riot listen well. Studies have shown that, on the 
average, -a person retains only pbout 25% of a givert speech after**' 
only 10 minutes have elapsed. ' - 

•To listen well, you must do two things. 
fay attention 

listen for the meaniiig of what is being said. It/is not e- 
nough to "have your ears open". You must concentrate. Check. 
. I 'Up on your own listening. Do yoii do- any of the fotlowirf^j: 

> think about what you are going..to say so much, you don't 

listen- to the other per^p 
' -interrupt so that you can make your point 

fait to ask questions fo mak^ sure you understandK* ^ 

<^ . * 

look "like'you V6 -listening but actually "daydream"^ 



^ use 'mannerisms (body language) to indicate disagreement 

* while someone else is talking to you - * 

As a check on your listening, -state to a friend as*many of the \ 
words of Jthe song "Human Relations"; as you recall. 

* • * 0 . 

Truly, listeningj's an active process; the public^seryice worker 
knows that doing it well is an important part of his job. 



FACTORS IN INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 

Engaging in effective "ferson-to-person coiSimul^i cation v/ould seem 
to he relatively straight forward. You can -acquire the speaking 
and listening skills needed to be a good communicator^ And you 
'can' learn common serrse rules about when and where to^ speak to ' 
people. But there is more to it than that. Before looking into 
the major problems that effect your interpersonal (person-to- 
person) conversations, consider a few common sense situations. 

Would a pre-school teacber's aide use the same vocabulary in^ 

' ' * . ' * 

talking tp a three-year old as she v/ould in talking to the^e- 

sc^pgl teacher? , Obviouslj( not. ^ > 

A,^ Rt-ght Time and Place y ' ' ^ 

'* ' . 

Again, when a supervis-^r must talk to a subordinate, he should'^as 



/hiirfSel.f the question, "Is •this, the right time and place". For 



many conversation^TM^ri vacy\,is required. 
♦ * * 

(a) Check Agree ori^ Disagree 
*1. Agrei /Disagree _ 




3. Agree 



_The words oise uses should be 
- - 'appropriate for the occasion. 
Disagree. One's choice of words rarely 
' ' ' has^a dVect bearing on an in- 
terpers-ohal commprfi cation. 

Disagree Personal problems ^'shou Id be 

, discussed only in private. - ' 



J 
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B. Attitudes 



and Emotions of the Individuals 



emotions of individuals st.rongly affect interpersonal 



Attitudes and 
4Communica±jon5!< 

(a) .Check [Agree or Disagree'^for the- foil owing: 

1 • Agree Disagr'ee Both the speaker and the listener 



2 . Agree 



Disagree 



have unique desires, somd open ^ 

and some^fbidden from the other * 

person. These desires can and ' 

do strongly influence inter- 

personal relationships • 

When a^conversation involves a 

demand from one person 2^* anr 
» * 

other, it is unlikely to cause 
an emotione^l response since 
there is no misunderstanding! 



Actually, how ^one states a demand can effect strongly hoW/the 
listener reacts* (Techniques for making demands skillfully are 
presented in the-Oral Communicatiorvs Unit*) ,As .the film'for th/is. 
(Unit) sjiowed clearly, some people^^eem to react emotionally to 
uh&motional statements, -m ^ • . • . ^- 

3.. Agree Disagree The^eelings a person has to- 
ward another person- are rarely 

reflected in his tone of ^ voice, 

4' ^ ' ' ^ I 

> choice of worlds or body move- 

" ♦ • : ' /ments,' ^ , 
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4. Agree Disagree Human beings have acquired most 

.of thc^ir opinions, assumptions 

. . * . r and value judgments .through ' 

^ 'their relationships v/ith ofhe^ 

* ' people I • ^ ' 

5. Agree ^; Disagree ^ Past' experience is the source 

' * » • ^ of a person's good'a-nd poor 

\ , ' ^waTities, 

6. Agree Disagree A strong bias usually blocks 

an effecti.ve communix:ation 1f 
, • ^ the subject of the communica- 

tion concerns that particular 
'bias. \^ 

All people learn from experience. . All learn piuch without being 
aware of what was learned or how if came abgut. Public service 
workers must "'be careful not to let their past experiences' inter- 
fere with doing their job. "Reflect! Do you have a prejudice 
th«t mighl: interfere with the way you do your job? If you are^ 
aware of it. you can probably control it, . ' 



{b]^ Place a check mark next to the public service jobs in - 

which you^believe irrational prejudices might effect 

> 

* • 

formal communicati'bn with, the general public* * . 
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/ V. Social Worker 

_^ Mail Sorter ; 

_^ Fire Fighter 

Librarian 



Some 



>5. FBI Agent 



6. 

1: 

8. ^ 

9: , 



^ Tnash Remover 
/lawyer ' 
^fA^^affi'cer 
^1^'o¥e E^cHjomist 



Forester 



j'obs do require much, more formal ccmtact with the public. 



Howeiver, every public service worker* should«'devel op insight into' 



"v/hat makes him tick". 



The wprds "objective" and "subj^tive," are i^[j6rt&nt in evaluating 
one's relationship wij^ other; people. 



''The tiehavior of an' iafant and, 'a young child is '"subjective". It- 

is. se*lf-centered'. Everytfiing is^persojiaTT^ One's own feelings and 

• I • . • • ' > . " ' 

desires guide one's actions. ;^As a, child grows, the educatren pro- 

ctss |in the home and school airfis Si' malcing him mor:e "objective"* • 

That means thecbil'd should learmto be less self-centered and'more 

faif and reasonabTe.' When the devel oping p'eifson^ becomes largely 

objective in his dealings with others, he i,s said-to be "adult".' 

In humarr rel ationships' "adult" refers not to age, but to objectivity 

Do yo'u knew anyone over ?1 \}\\m you do not consider "adult"? Un- 

fortunately, some people remain mostly "subjective" (childish) 

most bf their lives, 



I 



•I. 
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(c) ^Underl ine True or False 



1. T F When an objective adult talks ro a/subjective 

adult, it is almost^as if an adult is talking 
to an angry child, 

2. T F The most effective interpersonal relationships 

are those that are childlike in character. 
3.. T F The public service v/orker who Js objective in 
• * . dealing with tbe general public will be fair 

(I 

in his discussions. 

- ^ 

4. T F Differences in the degr.ee of objectivity of ^ 
two people .is unlikely to have a negative 
effect .on their interpersonal communications. 

i ^ • . ' • 

Defense Hechanisms 

■ ^ 4 

When people are* bothered by a physical problem such as a splinter, 
v/e call it "pain". When they are bothered by a life problem,- we 
call it "worry'' or anxiety. Every day people protect themselves 
against physical harm. They duck* to keep from bumping heads, tt^ey 
avoid burns. In other words, they constantly "defend" th^wTsel ves. 
When one is being careful driving a car, one is using "defen'sive 
driving". All public service jobs h^ave safety procedures to pro- 
tect the workers. \ 



Peo{3le also try to protect tljemselves from anxiety and frustration. 
'Their* attempts to do this are called defense mechanisms.' •ATI 
people have them; they are valuable; but when they amount to 
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self-deception, to "kidding ourselves", t'hey are bad. Many a 
public service career has been harmed^ecause the worker dici not 
.understand his "defense mechanisms". ^ ' - ' 

This is, a story of a 'j^efense mechanism" at work"* A c'ojlege in- 
s.tructor applied for a job at another college. His only reasorr 
for not getting il; was the quality of his speaking, voice. . He d^'\^ 
cided to take speech training. Thfe speech analyst made a record-' 
ing .of the instructor's voice, ^ The criticism was painful-, '9he 
ar\alyst "told it like it is". The instructor's speech v/as too 
nasal, »words were not artiqulated clearly and st on, 

The instructor was a sensitive fellow. Since he was teaching at 

P 

the time,' he felt sorry for his students Vvh6 had to listen to nis 
awful voice. Then the "defenser*"-began to appear. ^ ,He thought, 
"At-'least I have something to sayyi that speech analyst has a pretty . 
voice but he doesn't know anythijg. He'^s just an actor". Sor; the 
instructor stopped feeling sorry about h^is voice. because he" had 
something to say. He felt better... The defense mechanism -used by 
the instructor is a 'form of rationalization. It was useful in 
. reducing his anxiety. But he still needed Voice training, and he 
- ^ot it. However, if he decicied it wasn't i4nportant because "con- 
tent" is the thing, he would have "overreacted" and used a defense * 
mechanism poarly. He v/ould^ have 'used it arK excuse to avoid 
doing Something the fact^ showed >ie should do. . - . • 
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(a) Urrderline True or False 



1. T 



2; T 



3. T 



F [Defense mechanisms are harmful; .theynave > 

little positive value. . ; ^ 
F Defensewchanisms''are<unconscious. We have 
< great trouble identi^fying^them. ^ 
F People use defensie mjechargsms to protect their 

basic biological and social needs. * 



(b) For each of the needs in' the following, identify its class 
by placing for Biological *or S for Social next to it. 

1. Rest 5. Air 

"2. Justice .6. Status^ ^ - 

3. ^Affe'ctfon^ ' ' 1. Security 

4. \ Food ; ' 8- ^ Water 

(,c) Check Agree' or Di§"agree in the following: 



1 . Agree Disagrjs^e 



2. Agree 



Disagree 



Fear of loss or failure in any 
of trtese basic needs is related 
to the development of defense 
mechanisms . ' ♦ 
/^ttitudes toward failtire are 
learned as aduUs and' rarely 
orig-inate from 'chi.ldhood ex- 
perience. 



3. A^ree Disagree All people are eqilally dominated 

by the fear of failure. 
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4.^ Agree Disagree Individuals dominated b^, a fear 

V . r ^ • . af failure are likely to us"e. 

, " / defense mechanisfns to- keep them 

selves from having to perform" 
'cv^* change. 

There are^tjlree defence mechanisms that are used ofbgm. One fs 
rationalization. Tfie instructor stbry is an example*ot rational-/ 
ization. Rationalisation becomes bad when people use it to make 
any impulsive, unreasonable action seem logical. "Making excuses*' 
is rationalization. ' ^ - ^ \ 

You may haiv^e s^en a child ~at play-break a toy and then, blame it 
on another thild . In accusing i:he other child, tKe guilty one 
might say, "S^e alv/ays breaks^ things" ^ This defense mechanisn is 
called projection. ' . ^ > - ' 

(d) Underline True or False^ " 

1. T F Rationalization is making a logical action 

seem impulsive. 

2. T F Projection is assigning one's traits to 

others. p >^ 

If you, cao, list one example of projection yoCTare aware of: 
Example: A ^person who lies about other'people accuses fhem of- 
lying about him. . o 
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Here. is one kind of mechanic .tha^t ten(js to make people feel good. 
Identification v~ This means assuming someone else^s favorite 
qualities are tfieir *own. A person can say: I am as pretty as 
Mary Lou; as brilliant as Einstein; as honest as Abe. A Ijttle 
of this "daydreaming" is O.K-. But if a person really^ bel ieves 
his* '^identifications" , it can lead to serious personality dis- ^ 
orderS'.^^Such a ftferson may think that he doesn't need experience 
or training to .a<lvance; that he is as good as the co-worker who ^ 
got a "promotion, and so on . . He* does not have a realistic idea of 



his own strengths and weaknesses. 



In general, the use of defence mechanisms to' protect our social and 
psychological' needs can be' dangeroifs. . ■ 

'■ .. V . . ■■ V 

(e) Underline True or False ' , . * ' ^ 

1. T F "A connmon factor in all defense mechanisms is 

their qu^ility of self -deception. ' 

2. T F Defense mechanisms do not have a direct in- 

fluence on interpersonal relatior^hfps, 

3. T F Defense mechanisms can lead a person to fomj 

erroneous opinions about another person's . 
I , motive. ^' 

4. T F A difficult but obtainable social goal for , 

• ^ * ^ all public service v/orkers is to become less 

defensive through greater 'acceptance of others • 
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.5, T ^ F ^ Putting the blame on someone else is a very . 

/common form of defgrnse jnechanism. 
6. T F . Few defense mechanisms can- be found in the 
everyday behavior of mosts^ormal people,. 

• 0. . Role-Playing in^Interpersonal RelatioftV- 

^^Earlier in this lesson, you considered thit a public service worker 
has formal contacts ^and informal contacts. It can be said that as 
a public service employee you play a formalVrole and an informal 



role 



(a) -Under! ine, True or False ' ' 

1. T F ' People you meet while you-are ^n a formal role 
do nQ4 "r^ny"^know you. . « 
Everyone wears a mask and plays a certain role 

l^oles in life. 
It can be said that we are playing a role eveo 
when we- are '^'being ourselves". 
As you advance in a public service caVeer, you 
will hav^ new and different duties that will 
require n&w modes of behavior or roles. 




4. : T- 



The way that people behave tends to -reflect stable values that 
•a»\e important to "them. Some people are mild, some aggressive. 
$ome' tactful , others direct. You are familiar with many such 
, \ - , tendencies which psychologists call Interpersonal Values; 
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(b) .On the left is a list of names of values that we V)l have* 
to some extent. On the right is a list of definitions for 
. the values on the left. Match the definitions with the 
names by placing the letter identifying the definition in 



>^the space next to the nafme 
Value Dimension 



3. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
' 6, 



Support 

Conformity 

Recogni tion 

Independence 

Benevolence 

Leadership 



. Value Definition 
A Being admired, looked up to, 

considered ^important 
^ Being in charge of others?' 
having authority or power 
' C_ Being treated with under- 
standing, encouragement, 
kindness * ' 
Sharing and helping 
Being able to do what one 
^ want^, making one's*«own 
decisions 
F Doing what is social I'y^ cori^ect, 
, y / accepted and proper \ ' . 

Look at the value' definitions. How do you feel pers^ally about 
each?^ Which two. are your strongest tendencies? . 

'In nummary, for public service workers to be effective in interpersonal 
relationships, they must be av/aVe of their own needs and of the needs 
of other people. They-^must begin by being able to- assess their own ^ 
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strengths and weaknesses. 



> 



This concludes Section B, Exercise. We recommend that you accomplish 
Section Cj Evaluation, immediately. 



■ % 




ANSWER REFERENCE SHEET 



Interpersonal Cpmmunic^tlcw Skills ' 



a; (a) 1 



(b) 



(c) 1 
2 
3 

(d) 1 
2 
3 
4 

(e) 1 
2 
3 

(f) 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



True 

False 

True 




Formal 
are 

general public 

False^. 
True/ 
True " 



True 
False 
True 
True 

False 
False 
False 

Formal 

Informal 

Informal 

Formal 

Formal 

Informal 

True 
•True 
False 



Factors In Interpersonal Communication 



A. 



1 . 
2. 
3. 

Ca) 1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Agpee' 

Disagree 

Agree* 

Agree 

Disagree^ 

Disagree* 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 



tb) Irrational prejudice should be avoided on all -jobs. 

It would be particu-larly. bad fOr jobs 1, 4, 5, 7-, 8 an-jXS. 



(c) 1. True , 

2. ^ .Fals^ 

3. True 

4. False 



(a) U^alse 
2. False 
^Tr^ue 

,(b) 1^ B . ' 5.' B 
2. S 6.\S 

• 3. S 7. • S 
4. B 8. B 

(c) 1. Agree 

2. Disagree 

3. . Disagree 

• 4:r- Agree 

(d) K False 
2. True 

'(e) U True 

2. F^iUe 

k 3. True . 

4 . True 

5. True 

6. False 



(a) 1. True 

. 2 . True 

3. True 

4. True 



(b) Ir. 


.C 


. 2.- 


F 


3. 


A 


4. 


E 


'fi- 


D 


6; 


B 





RELAT IONSHIP S VilTl l 'OTHER PE OPLE 
EVALUAriON 



This Evaluation Exercise "is to be\cmpleted ancl_mailed or delivered 
to your .course monitor. This wijl ensure your getting credit for com- 
plcting this Unit of the Common Core Serfes. Please accomplish the 
following items/ * , 

Fill in the crossword puzzle below. ^ ^ 



TT 



strong prejudice or can bloc-k gopd rt}Tat/ion,ships' 

7}. -Beitng able Jo do-what one vvants to do satisfies 3tlTe need for 



TO. Ong's J Xf words should be correct for the occasion, 

11. friends usually have an relationshifj. 

12. In ta\kiM o>}er probl^TwIth 5thers ^ ' ;s important. / • 

13. /E)ieryone-^eds t^p fee h ' 

14. 1 s ^ssigning.iOne*s traits to others. - 




DOWJI 

ir' We when we. try to make ^wTr actions seem logical 

. 2.. When we Assume someone's qualities as our owri., we 
that person, * 
4,. Individual's ^ ' \ ^en they do what is socially proper 
5. When .we attract favorable attenti9n we gain 
,6, Some people "liave' a strong ^of failure. 



jnechanisms help to prcijtrfct a person from.anxie.t 



\ 



ITT 



RELATIONSHI'PS .WITH OTHER PEOPLE 

sEcnofi'D'"' 

ADDITI0NAO.IATERIALS 



The development of high sk?il.l in.de'aling with other people is an 
•activity, that must be continuing',. The major point ma^e in *this unit 
is^that advancement in any public service career field may depend^- 
to a large extept upon such skills. The following are suggestions. 
General afid-'Specif^'c, that may help you in your self -development. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS ' ' . 

Th^' broad general recortimendat!ibn is to participate 'in agenc'y, work- ^ 

• « ( • 

shop, college and/or, f9rmal self-study- programs. ^ * ^' 



1^ 



A. • ^elf-Deyelopment 
You carti begin a self -development prpgram using the. activities pre- 
sented under Specific ^Suggestions in this S^etion! The exercises 
are practice ones yoy can use at anytime. . • . . 

There' ^re.many short courses, worl^shqps and correspondence courses 
dealing with specific aspects of +iuman relatioi^s training. You can 
find out about them from your local library or the guidancef office 
of" a Xommuni ty College. . ' ' . * ' - 

B. Collages * / * * . ' 

Many courses *in the human relations area are offered by cgpim'ijnity 
col leges,' col leges* and universities.^ There are special course? yfeii* 
can attend without being required to wort; for a college degree*/ These 
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courses have the advantage of^be^ng spread 6ver fifteen '(15) or more 
weeks. This allpws you plenty of time to study and practice the ideas 



and techniques you are learning. 



SPECIFIC. ; ' . ' * . 

•The followir^g are acti vi tie#you can use to further your humaa re- 
lations trailing with the cooperation' of family inembersj, /riends .gr / 
co-workers f ' • . ' 

A. Supervisor-Subordinate Role Play 

The film" showed two role plays * between a supervisoryand^^ubordinates. 
The situation is not a Complicated one, l^ut it does aljow f^r a good 
opportunity to practice human relations skills.' The situation is 
that an employee causes* his department to miss i,ts work" objectives 
for a certpifjn day by notVegorting to work and not phoning in to say 
he wilV-^e absent/ The next day, the* responsible supervisor tal-ks 
to him-.about it. The sup^rvi$or's objective is to make sure that 
such Tack of concern* for the department's objectives is not repeated. 
This is a^ituation appli,cablQ to^fust about every public service job. 

/■'-■■.■■ . - • • •, ■ - 

f^Role play this si tuation"^wi th family members, or friends. At least ' 
once, .act. as 'the supervisor; ^len as the subordtrrate. Do. not copy - 
the script:; make up your owny^scussioh. ^ov/ever, to help yoCir"'* 
partner and you prepare' for the role play, you can i;^d the script 

•of the- fi^ni'rjole play that 'follows.. ^ ' . ' • 



-I 




/ 



SCRIPT 

limbo: 

HARRY 



HARRY , 



JOE AS MEL 
HARRY: i' 



BEHIND A DESK.. 

^ Now— rm a supervisor, okaj^? YouW^ probably beea 

on other side^of tfris^ scene you're^about to see... 

Before we begin, let .me set it up for yoi=H*^o you 

can be ^n "l?oth sides of the human relationship" 

« 

fcfoth failed to call in--b(jth ^lousing up^ the work 
oj)jectives. Now*. '..I try^ to Irea-t people the san)e.^^> 
^ way. No favoritism. '-I meantj, is there- any other; * . 
, way? . ^ 



Hey Harry . — you wanted»-to 'see me? 

Oh, yeah;Mel . Come in -boy — Gl.ad -to see you. ' 



JOE As MEL' is go6d-natured"-ex^pansivei constant grin on his faft:e.. 
.feels he has a good give and take kidding relatj^ship with HARRY ,^ 



'wha. returns the hail-fellow-well-met 'attitude 



HARRY: . 



Nice to have youlback., kiddo. 



JQE- AS MEL : 
V . 

HARRY'i 
(laughs)^ , 



Always nic!e to be^b'ack., You know I- consider this-' 
place my home away from home. « * 

Well, we miss you.* Whein ^yo.u |kon ' t show up Uiere's' 
a big gap -— you let .everybody down. 



KLC 



-JOE AS HEL: ^ Oh? I thought absence made '{he« ije^irt" grow fonder? 
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HARRY:' Well, after the third time, your absenca only makesV 

(lai^ghs) - , X < 

everybody's heart "burn"'. If you know what rmean? 

/.JOE AS MEL:' I "get the "picture. ' 

HARRY: Besides, 7- we do expect you to call in so'we don't 

(needling) A 

just sit around all day^vbrrjif^^g ourselves to death 

'Wondering ho^your golf game's coming along^- 

JOE AS MEL:" ' Come 'on : I didn't play go'lf'---at least not yes- 

fs ^ ^ terday ^ • . ' ^ ' - 

- ^ . * 

'HARRY:' • You meah> you were really sick? 

JOE AS MEL: Well, I felt a little woozy when Tgot up in th^ ^ 

• * ' ' , ' * ' \ 

' ' morning... so I just dozed -Of f. . .Joan woke'me;too 

' 'J ' - late." 

- - ^ ' I , ^~ ■ . f ■ - 

^HAR■R•Y.-^ Why didn't, you at least call in? 



^ t 



^ ^0 another.... 



JOE AS MEL-: ^ We\ . . .one thing led to another 



(grinning) 

r « 

*JHARRY:. \ Look, Mel J'm a reasonable guy---3o^n''t' want to 

^ . interfere! wi th yeur *l'i*fe\ . "but you do have a re- 



^ sponslbil ity ... .4:0 the' section, . .rest of the people\ 
. * • . go^^'jbbs to <io.t .objectives to meet. . .if we don'i 
"J ^ -* ' ■ ^eejt our .goals it only louses up people alo/g ^tte- 

■ - ^ . * . . ■ f , , . _ ^ , 

^ ; * • line.". .Yesterday\we^ had to move -somebody" to your 



^ place who couldfi^t \^rk as well as you..vso we 

. ' *didn^t get everything done... . 

■ • • ^' ' ■ • • 

JOE AS MEL: T know... just one of those 'tWngs. Tm only 

» 

human, right? ' '.^ , 

%^ ■ . } ~ • , ft ■ ' 

HARRY: We're aVl_ only hurn». So next time •give us a break* 



don't make a_ next time , right? 



r 

JOE-AS MEL: ^ Right'. No next time. 

CAMERA ZOOMS TO CU HARRY. _ 

Small Group t>iscussior> * ' ^ \< ' ^ 

'Holding a small .group discussion (3-7 people) wi-11 enab'le you 'to 
practice communication' ski 1 Is but also to deepen your unders;tandinq 
of tepsic ideas. For this unit^§^you can organize an info/'mspl small 
groiip*^ (family; friends) and discuss the topic, "People^are mutually 4 
dependent on one another |n many different v/ays",^fictually, you cen • 



encour.age -family members and friends to watch th^Co])raon Cgre ^ilms 

with you. Then theycan work wilri you on practtlce ejjfrcises such as 

th'is much- more- .easily, , , / , / V * 

/ * ' * • , iff / * , 

C ; Roles 'in Interpersonal * Commgni cations . ^* ' . ' ' 

A development of one's Was about the idqa" oi "playing roles" in'^ 
life can be had through srmll ^group discuss-ion.; Situati'ons requife ' 
us to take pasit>ons-^ to play a ro]e. "In an informal gr^p djscussi^ 



o exafinne roles played by~you, family- members and friends, ¥ou will:---' • 
find ttaat many are useful an^ necessary. 



/ 
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EVALUATION CH ECKLIST 

— — 1 — - — 

SPECIAL^ ACTIVITIES 



D^fejise Hechairisms : 
Did you: ^rationalize 
proje^ ^ 
identify > 



Role -Playing: 
What role did you play? 

> 

Did j^ou Act: 
' suppor;tiv'e • 
• conforming . . - ^ 

respe(!tfil • ' 

independent , 
■ .bert.evolerj* - . . J 

as' * leader 

Were yoa: 



"formal 



' '* — - .i n ^rma V.' ' . ' 
^- . - -abjective .- . r^-^'- 
\ lubjectlve^ z^- 



Supervisor • Small,. Groiip '/ .Roies in 
Role Play - Discussi6n\ - 'Contain i cation 




5« 





f 



^D- Unciers tending Interpersonal Relationship 

To share in your understanding of this topic, prepare. and deliver an 
infqrmal 3, to 5 minute talk toje given to family members and friends. 
The topic of your talk TT~"Understanding interpersonal relationships 
can help a person to" effecti ve^ywork with people". 

REFERENCES ' " ' / • 

Games People Play / Eric Berne, Grove Press, 1969. ' 



I'm OK: You're OK: A Practical Guide to Transactional Analysis , T. A 
; Harris, Harper-Row, 1969. • . ^ ^ • . 

^ ■* ^ ' 

- How to Read a Person Like a Book , G. f. Nierenberg an(j Henry Calero, 

Hawthora Books, Inc., -1971. ^ . . 
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. Aitpendix 



CAREER EDUCA™ 



Introduction- 



The. advent of pqireer education upon the pub3 ic^scWoTs §yst 
in this country can be di'recftly attributed' to Marland (1972)^ Th 
tone of his article, indee«^ of the icare^r education movement can 
be inferred from Mar] and *s ^Q^nin'g r^rfi^rks.^ ^ / ''^j^ 





6hool princi-pals stjould^ 



W^^niust purge ourselves 
cation *s. most serious fail- 



"Jhe first attit 
. change, I suggest, is 
•of academic snobbery, 
ing is its sel f -induced/ voluntary Jragmert^t the^^^^ 
Vtrong tendency of education '^several parts to separate 
from one another, ta divido. tVi^^ire entm^prise against 
itself. The most grTis^yoys ©xample of the^ intramural 
, class-distinctions i s xif< cwrse the^^lse dichotomy 
between thingsacadern|c ariJl^^ vocational . As a 
first step, I suggest v/e dispose of the term vocational 
education and adopt the^erm Icar&er education . Every 
young person in schoor/belonc s in that category a't jiome 
point, whether engaged^'in preparr^jfl to be a surgeon,. a ' 
bricklayer,. a-motheV, or a se^retai^'*' ' (p. 188)' 



The concept of career education is stijIJMimerging during this 
decade. The career education Concept ha(^,ityroots in developmental^ 
psychology and vocational guidance. -A plan/ for career development • 
of our natjon/s children certainly repkesents^a tremendous '"ehallen^e^ 
for educators in general and educatio|^ psychologists and counselor^ 



in particular. Career education is a total concept that should per- 



fol 



meate' all of education. . .it should become a part of the student's 
curriculum from the moment he enters^chool By giving meaning to 



1 



academic ^ski^ edifcation '-should nie^'ther deny intellectual 

acMeVeraent nor denigrate mar^l skills. 



x 



^ Although^ there are 'ce'ntTral concepts of' career \ducation , such 
as, preparing for a successful career, h'andsHDn occupational experi- 
ences in' the classroom and field, orderly progression of career de- 
elopmpnt, and placing value on the worth and ^ni^t^cal^ll wark. 



TheVe are four distinct models of career educaTTonT* A brief des 
cr>ption of these four models will help to put the film liPgt4onships 
With Other P^<>ple and ^;he curriculum material, ^'Getting. Albng,With 
Others** whTtk^served asia cognitive b^set for the film in'perspeotTve. 
Adaptations of the. follpwiitg four models have/ been develcpea to- 



meet particular needs, 



School -Based Model 



Certainly the most thoroughly developed model o'f career educa- ^ • 
tion devel^o;^^ to date is the school-based model. The school -b^ed 
model concerns itself with the total curriculum of students from 
pre-schools to colleges or universities. As a part of making the 
v/orld of work, or the 40,000 or so different occupations*, make sense 
to students, 15 career clusters or broad occupational groupings I 
were developed. Figure 11 shows the current 15 USOE career clusters. 
It is important to note that eacti of these' career clusters or 
farfiilies includes many diverse occupations. Therefore, skill train- 
ing for a career cluster would necessarily^ hav^ to focus around a 



> / 



AGRI -/BUSINESS /^ND NATURAL RESOURCES 
* BUSINES^'.AND OFF'iCE 
^ COiyUNICATION "AND fd£J)IA'^ 
CONSTI\UCTION * 
CONSUMEF^ AND H0MBMAK1NQ 
« PUBLIC SERVICE 

FINE 'arts .AND HUMANITIES 
• ENVIRONMENT 
. . ' ' HEALTH r 

HOSPITALITY AND B£€REATIO>h 

. WANUFACTURU^G.^ • • 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 
• marine" SC I EM€€ 
' ' \, _ TRANSPORTATION 
PERSOiiL- SERVICES 



I 



ure IT. ■ U'.S.O.E. Designated* Career Clusters 
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broad core bl^commdn skill competencies wr that particular career 
cluster. Career education then can be dis^tinguished from vocational 
education in its more comprehensive objectives and goals. Whereas 
career education might help, to .prepare a student for a health career, 
vocation education might prepare a student for a career as a dental 
technician. 

Figure 12 'shows the sequential phases of career education, 
phase I -'Career Awareness (grades K - 6) coTicerns^ itself with ere- 
ating an awareness of th& world of work, and the 15 USOE career 
clusters. , Students at this level are encouragfed to fantasize abput 
careers ^nc| begin to e)/plore how they feel about themselves, \Phase II 
The Career .Explcfrati on Phase, occurs at the- junior high school level' , 
(grades 7-9). Students at this level are encouraged to explore 
career clusters, and begin to formulate tentative career decisions 
an(^ relate these decisions to educational programs at the secondiry^ 
school level, t Phase III - The Career Orientation Phase, '{grades 9 - 
11) provides students with an in-depth orientation to two or three 
'of the fifteen. USOE career education clusters. Students *at' this 
Ipvel would finji out about. the different career families comprising 
a career cluster. Voluntary^ or paid work e;<per|ence in a career 
area might be a component of thi'S phase of career education. ' The 
final phase of the school -based career education -i^ Phase IV - The 
Career Prep^aration Phase, and^his t)hase occurs at grades 11-14 
(gnd beyond). 'The se'quj|nti a 1 "development of career education should 
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12. 




College' or 
l/niversi 



r 



Post-Secondary 
Training. 

--^ 



Phase IV 
Career Preparation 



Phasg HI 
'Garoer Orientation 



^ 



Phase M 
Career Exploration 



' Phase' I 
Career Awareness 



Entry Level ^^ri 




Figure 12. Four Phases of. School Based Mod^l - Career 
^ Education ' * . 

^ 
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al>ow students to focus in, on a specific career cluster at this 

• * * 

point. ' Students should begin to translate their ^attitudes , apprecia- 
tions, coping b^aviors', career information, deci-s'ion making, ed- 

ucational awareness, lifestyle and" self-development into a career 

* • tt 

preparation program. Vocational education could be one option for 

a , student 'at^ this phase^ The student who completes the school-based 

' ' ' ' { 

career, education program has three options upon leaving secondary 

school: entry level woM<, advanced technical training at a post-' 

secondary level, or attendance at ,a college or university for beginning 
professional career preparation: 

Employer"Based Model . . ^ \ 

* • ' , 

This model is based on a tcrtal educatiorral experience for students 

from thirteen to eighteen who find current school offerings un- ' 

challenging. This model 'is an alternate system- to conventional schools 

and shows promise in' helping potential dropouts. Public &nd ph'vate 

employers work together v/i^fseducational agencies to forima consor- 

tium whereby students can acquire both academic!! and job-related 

preparation. • . - . ' i " 

-Problems yet to be resolved v/ith the Employer Based Model of 

career educa^^on .include: pr^ovidin^ appropriate incentives for the 

employer, child labor laws and insurance problems associated wttb 

having students at work, and insuring that .students get a v/ide variety 

' of career related work experience. /.not just training for a specific 

-4 

job in a specific company. ' * - 
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Home Comfnum'ty-Based Model . 

Thi\s model is designed to reach 6ut-of-school adults'who want 
to train for ne\^ jobs. The principal niedia us^d to get this* career 
education message out cire television and radio. The USOE Public 
Service Career film series was developed' to meet the needs of young 
unemployed^or |Unde>remployed adults, and be shown via close circuit 
television t<^the target audience in their homes. New. methods and 
ideas for helping the media and local communities provide^ a Home- 



Based Model for ct 



reer education are only being pilot tested now. 



This model shows promise in that is has the potential to reach :'S 
selected target .peculations such as un^mploye^l* teenagers and middle, 
age housewives loo|qng for new careeVs more effectively than tradi-- 
tional school -basep programs, 

■ 1 

Residential Model 



This 'fourth m)del of career education is- designed for dis- 
.advantaged families primarily living in rural or isolated areas. 
Under this model ah actual community is formed of two or thV'ee 
thousand people and the families are provided liith food and shelter 
while one or both of the parents gets hands-on job training. . 

The pilot residential model program has be^n occuring at an 
Air Force base near Glasgow, Montana. This center serves residents 
'from Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and* J 

-r • • . ^ ; ^ J 

Wyoming. . 
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-APPENDIX D 

PERSpNOLOGICAL VARIABLES 
COMBINED Sy, To, AND Ai SCALE 



A- 



ERIC ' . /^^^^ 
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V 
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. 1. I enjoy social gatherings just to be with people, • . . 

2-. I looked up to my father as an ideal man. ' • ^ ^ • 

3. A person needs to "show off" a little now and' then/ ' 

4. Our thinking would be a lot better off if we would just 
forget about words like "probably," "approximately," and' 
"perhaps." , - ^ ^ ' 

5. When in .a. group of people I usually do what, the others v/ant o 
r-ather, than make suggestiorTs. , ^ • , - 

6. I liked "Alice in Wonderland" by Lewis Carrojl. 

7. Several times a week I feel as if something dreadful is 
* about to happen . 

8. I have had very peculiar a^d s*trange experiences. 

9. It makes me feet like a failure when I hear of the success' 
of someone I know >yeH . f . 

10. Usually I would prefer to^work with^ women. * . u 

11. ^ I have very few fears compared to my friends. . * * 

12* For most questions'' there is just one rtght answer, oace .a ' : 
person is able to get all the facts. " ^ / ^ ^ 

13. As a child I used to- be able to ^o to my parents with my . 
" ' problems. ' ' ' ^ 

.14. r seem, to be about as capable and smart as most others aroun^d^ 
me. ^ . , ' , ^ 

15. I usually take an active parf in the entertainment at parties.^ 

16. The trouble with many peaple'^'s that they don't take things 
seriously enough. 

17* I have often met people who were supposed to be experts who 

" ^ were no better than I. 

Ifi. I liked school . ' . ' ' > 

19. It is always a good thing to be frank. 



?0, A ^/indstorm terrifies' me. 
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21;^ I feel sure tbat there is^ onlj^ one true religion • 

22. It is very hard for me to'^tell anyone about myself- , ^ -f 

23. I usually feel nervous and ill at ease at a formal, dance 

or party. rs . - 

24. I have at one time -or another in my life tried my hand at 
writing poetry. ^ . ' ' 

* . ' / 

25^ Once a week or pftener I feel suddenly hot all over, without^ 
apparent cause/ 

.26. l{ith things going as -they are, it's pretty hard to keep up"" 
hope of amounting to something. 

27. ,.I like to be the center of attentiopf. 

28. I can be friendly with people who do things which I consider ^' ; 
' wrong. ' . 

. / • • " ' • i 

29. I have\no dread of going into a room by myself where other \ 
people have alrea*dy gathered and are talking. j 

30. When in a group of people I have trouble thinking of the right \ 
thihgs to talk about. ' \ 

3K It is annoying to listen to a lecturer v^ho cannot seem to make 

up his mind as to what -he really believes.^ ' ' ; \ 

' « . ' ». 

32. I don't blame anyone for trying to grrab all he can get in -this 
world. ^ * ' r 

I \ 

33. I v/as a slow learner in school. - . ' ' 

34. I like poe^try! ' ' ' | , 

35. I am likely not to speak to people 'until, they speak to me. 1 

36. I do not dread seeing a doctor a"bout a sickness or injury. ^ 

37. Sometimes without any reason or even when things are ^ing 
wrong I fee> excitedly happy, "on top of the wgrld."-^*^,, 

38. It makes me uncomfortable to put on a slunt at a party even 
when others are doing the s^e sort of thing. 

3^. Mpst people make friends- because friends are likely to be useful 
to them. ' ' . ' ^ 
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■40_. It is all-right to get around the* law if you don't actually 



break i^ 



41. Parents are much too easy o'n their children rrfiwadays. 

42. ^Most people v>ril1 use. somewhat unfair means to gain profit or. 

an advantage rather than to los? it. 

43. I have a tendency to give up easily when I meet difficult 
problems. ^ i • 

44. .1 would like to. wear expensive clojfhes. 

45. I have strange and. peculiar thoughts. 

*46. I frequently notice n\y hand shakes when I try to do something. 

9- 

47. like parties and socials. 

48. I should like to belong to several clubs or lodges. ^ ' 

49. Teachers often expect too much work from the students. 

50. I-do^not have a great fear of snakes. 

51. I commonly wonder what hidden reasons another person may hstve 
for doing something ni^ce for me.* . . • . 

*52. Sometimes I feel as if I njust injure eitsher myself or someone 
else. * ' ( 

53. I have hqd more thjin share'of things to'worry abou^ ^ 

54. I am quite often not 'in on the gossip and' talk of the group 
I belong to. 

55.. I think I would like'tb fight in a boxing match sometimes*.* 

56. Once in a while I laugh at a dirty joke. 

57. If given the -change I v/ould make a. good leader of pefeple. 

58. I lilce to plan a home study schedule and then follow it. ^ 

'59. I have often found people jealous of my good ideas, just, be- 
cause th^y had not thought of them first. * 

,60. Most people are honest chiefly through fear of being caught. 
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•61\ At times I ha\^e worn myself out. by underta.kfng too much. 

, • ' - _ . • ' • • ' / • " 

62:' I love to,go/tp daoces. . ' ' - * 

I 63. . Nlosls^eople .inwardly dislilce putting themselves out to .help 
other people. » , v - 

64; People pretend, to care more abaut one; 'another than they really. 
' ^ do: ' , • . • . • ' 

65.. I like to read about history. • - 

66. The future is too uncertain for a, person to make serious plans. 



67.^ The man who provides temptatio^ by leaving valuable property 
. ' unprotected is. about 'as muchr to. blame for, its theft ^as *he one 
who steals it.' ' * • , ^ ^ 



68. ' I am a good mixer. 



4«r 



69. >ihen.a man' fs With a woman he is'usu'ally thinking ahput,. things 
related to heif^ sex. ' • > 

.70. ' I sometimes feel that I am a burden to ot^hers. 

71. Only a fool v/ould try to ghange our-^Ajnerican way of life., 



**e * 



72. I QPten feel as though I have done something wrong or Vickerf; 0 

73. In school I found it very hard to tallc befor.e the class- ^ « 

74. Lawbreakers are jalmoit always caught and punished. . \ v . 

75 : I dread the thought of an earthquake, «® ' 

• . * ' * ' " ' . , 

76.,. I think most peop-le-vyoul^ lie'^^to getjahead. • • 

' ■ • • ^_ * ^ 

77. I Ifke science. ^ . • ' j: ^ ' 

^ . ' ^ \ \ • . < . "^ 

78. J often lose my teifiper. ^' ' ^ - ' 

79. I am botWred by people- outside, on streetcars, in stores, etc., 
watching ^me. ^ * ' , , 

80- .1' havq no' fear of water.' . , * s^, 

8l\ \ like to read about science* - 

• ^ 'J '■■•ST' , . 

82. It is hard for me to act natural ^^en I am with hew people* 
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I 83* ' I refuse to' play some games because I am not good at them 

.84?^ I feel that I havey often been punished without cause. - 
" ^ . * ' *• ' 




r ' 
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•GROUP • ' . " STUDENT NUMBER 

ANSl^R SHEET 

1'.' T_j^. F ' ' 29. T F • '■ . '57.. T^ 

2. V'- F^ ' . ^ 30. *t F; / '■ . ' 58. T 

3. ,T ^ F * ■ " - 31. T F • ■ 59. T 



4. T F ♦ ' 32. T' F ' A 60-. T- 



5. T . / • . . 33. T ' F . ^ 61. T_ 

'6. T F ' 34: T f ^ ^' • .62." T 

7.^ 'T F ■ ,35. T^ -F ' ' ' 63. 'T 

,8. T ' F [; • 36. T . F • ' 64. T_ 

9.- T F . 37. T F ' 65.'' T . 



• 10. . ? • > F- - - 38. T F 66. 'T 

_ , ■ _ u 

r >11. T - F- ■ • 39." T • F/;- . ,67. J. 



12. T F ' 40." T F ' 68. T ■ 



13. T^^ F 41.. T__* F \ . ' 69. T_ 

14. T . F . ^ 42. t-' • F ' . 70. : T 



15^ T F - ^43. T • F - 71 . T_ 

ISf T F • ' ' -44. T - 'f - . ' ' 72. T 

17.' T - ,F ■ ' ' 45. T ; F " 73. T_ 



18'. T~ F • ■ , 46. T • .F ^ , 74. J . 



19. T • F . 47. 'T F • - *75. 'T 



•20. T- . • . F .. • 48. T . • F ' 76. T_ 

21. T F . 49. T -F 77. T 

• — ^ * ■ . \ ■ . " 

22.. T F ' - 50. T F ' ' ■ . 78. T 

23. T ' 'F 51. T .F " -79. T_ 

24. . T • F . .52. T F . 80. ' T_ 

25. T ■ F ■ 53. T ■ F . ^ ' < 81 . T. 

2&: T- - .F \'' • \ 54. T 'F" (82. _T 

27. T ' > 55. T . F ' ' 83. T 



"■.RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER PeSpLE ^ 



flease re'ad the fgl lowing questioi^s and answer them to the best of 
your abil'ity*.. Pub your answers' on t|i# separate '"ANSWER SHEET." If 
'^ou have 'any/questions while takipg tnis test, pTease raise your 
, hand and you will J?e;helfted." ^ i\ h f * ^ 

I* ^fery, Jane, and'^an are supervisors at an ^gency. Mar/, Jane,/ 

• . a&dvJoan^rnustn'nferview peolHe to.ffnd.out >^ifiat their needs arfrr' 
4/ • ^ • - • • ' 

' * ,>rMary: OOr ^go?il is to. do the job efficiently-/ Since this 
a^npy is tdx-suppory:edJ;;iye owe il to the taxpayers to-do the ► 
job as fast 'an3teffi.ciin{%^a's pp^ssible. When you interview , * 
people, don't waste tfiri^on'^-hit^chat and smiles, 'Get to* the 
point immediately-l ask^e r^pcessary questions, and go on»to 
, the next person. rVoy should" be^-able to interview' 35 people 
j a day if you spend 3. minutes on'each person. This will save 
the taxpay.er money. 

' ' * ' ^ \ ^' - , ' * * . • 
1^— Jane: I want my employees to take their time to be friendly 
^ SmiTi5,*ask the neces^^ry questions, then go on to the next 
^ parson* Be sure to get the answers to every question. Don't 
ch^t informally be'fcausg too many people have to wait in lin^b, 

--Joan: We don't want to embarrass these- people,. Be as in-. 
^ formal as possible. Try to g^t aVmuch information as you can 
when you^talk about their fanfi Vies,. their hopes and, dreams. / 

If they don't want to answer questions that^ seem- embarrassing 
• to them, forget it. Remember^ Ave are here, to ^s.erve the people. 

"Which supervisor.is best as person -to-person relationships in 
youK opinion? ^ " , 

' a>,^ Mary . - /^ S ^ \~ 

^ b, Jane ^ ' ^ ^ . 

\ ^ c/ Joan ^' * \' ^ 

d'. hard to tell b^ised on the above statements 

^ * ' ' - • ~ v_ 

2. "Publ id* Service" c.a*a best-be described as: ' > *^ 

a. charit^'^^r volunte,er*work . ' !t . . , . 

b. working for the government ' ' • , . ^ 

c. . serving in the Armed Forces 
working for a personnel agency , ^ r ^ \ 

J . ' ^ . ^ V J ■ 
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Joan wanted to do well on the job. When she didn't get her 
work done right, she always told hfer supervisor'^the reasons 
why she had failed to do the job correctly; f 

How 66 you/thirik Ooan's supervisor, felt about. Joan? 

a. She liked *Joari because she was trying to do a good job 
and was honest enqugh^to tell her why she didn't do things^ 
well . ' 

b. . She feTt Ooan was lazy and "scapegoating" and did not care 
* -'aBout doing her worH\ ' ^ ^ ^ 

c. She felt Joan was a'chrontc "buck passer" .and couldn't be . 
. trusted at all . • . . - 

d. She felt Joan rational tzfa and woul3 be a good worker if 
she could break this habir. 

A ^ifcense interviewer* In a motor vehicle agency would normally 
have ^discussions with applicants. 

a. friendly 

' b. formal * • ' . / . 

^c. brief / ^ ' • - 

"d. 'infoi^mal ' ; ' ^ . ~ ^. - * 

The boss -employee relationship: j ^ ^ 

a. should normally be on a formal basis. This le^ everyone 
know where-, he stands. If youlre friendly with your em- / 
ployees\ they'll try to take advantage oT you. y/ 
h. should always be on a .formal basis. Then your employes 

will know exactly where you, stand at all times, 
c. should normally be on an inf6rmal basis as this approach 
^ .will work in a number of situations. However, you should 

realize that %i formal Approach may be required at times. 
• d. should always be on an informal basis. Being a^ friend a*s 
^ well as a supervisor will result in getting the most -work 
out of your loy^' employees. ^ 

^People communicate best when: , 

a. they write to each .other. V/hen everything .is down in black 
. and wlu±e, it's easy for people to understand ^each. other. 

b. they concentrate on the. v/ords- eadi other is saying.* Listen- 
- ing to the tone or the*way a person says something canr^be 

jnisleadiny. People should concentrate on "words" and tr-y 
not to let other things influence them because most persons 
don't. say things unless they really mean them.* 
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c. ,they listen to v/ords , the tone of voice and the way other 

persons move when' talking! People don!t always say what 
^ 'they feel. Sometimes^ person cart say one thing but his 
movements and, tone tell you he believes sooiething else. ' ' 
You'll be more accura.te \f you take in the w]iole picture,, 

d. 'they look each other in the eye v/lien they are talking. 

Forget about the words people say, Ydu\ll get a better , 
picture of a person if" you have eye contact with him, watch 
his body movements^ and listen to the tone of voice. 

Although Frar^k had always secretly wanted to be a policeman, 
when his parents -asked him if he wanted to become' a policeman, 
he repli^ed, "Mo, P-thought Suzy want^ecl to work for the polite." 
Frank's statement is an example of: , ' 

a. rationalization , ^ 

b. a defense mechanism '~ 
4ic. denial' . " 

d, a "white lie" ^ . ' 

One of the principles in interpersonal - rel^ationshi^ is to: 

a. think of yourself first and try to help j^thers y/heh you can 

b. look. out for yourself. Other people are going to look out - 
for themselves, so you'd better protect yourself. 

c'. think* of the needs of other people as well as your own. Try 
to imagine yourself in the other person's* place. 

d, . think of ' the feelings of other people. Put ypurself in the, 
'other persan's shoes. Your needs are not as important as 
^ the feelings of. others, ^ ' " . 

In your judgment, why would a bo^s-employee relationship not 
^have to be "formal" afll .the time?^ , - 

a. the "informal^* approach is the best wa^ to get work done 
b* the "formal" approaf^h is too stuffy 

-C. it's gop'd 'for the doss to relax now and then and be "informal" 
d, sometimes a boss can get more information tp h&lp^the employejS 
by using the informal approach 

^The best way to get ahead is; * -.j 

a, to make other people Took bad if you can. Then you willOook 
. goo^ to the boss ; 

b, .put the blam^ on others if the job has been done badly 

c. take all the credit if the job has beeh done well. Have 
^^confid^nce in .yourself r' - 

d. ' share the credit ai^d the blame for the jobs done 
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IK Why do you think public service woVkers need to know about re- 
^ lationships with other people? ' . ^ , 

a, they need .to be friendly with people so everyone they deal j 
with will like them \ ^ . V " * 

b, it's important to know how people behave so public service 
workers can guide them ' ^ ' . 

c, "it's important for public service workers to tcndw how civi^l- 

ians communicate betwfeen themselves * V 

d, for success on the job ^ ' ' * 

- The personnel manager wanted to place a» newly hired worker, Bil>, 
in Frank's office, Jjlost of tfie people, in BilV^ racial 'group 
that Frank had hired had made many mistakes^ in their work. Franks 
should: ' 

. a,. turn^Bill down .experience is the best teacher', ""''""^ 

b, take Bil^l, but write down all of the mistakes made in the 
office so that it would be easy to fire him 

c, take Bill, try to wprk^vith him, forget about the mistakes 
others have^made - , . 

d/ none of the above 

.13, People use defense mechanisms .to: 

a, gain recogni'tion by beih^ deferisive 

57 to show their concern fo-r their fellow workers - ^' x ^ 

c, to shield themselves front anxiety • 

d, • to guard themselves frdm others who 'are out to get them 

14, What is meant by listening on "two levels'?" 

'1^^ a, listening for what is said'and for all the si>ent signals 
I Under the suYl^ac? ^ • ^ ' . V 

I b. lisutening for both the conscious and unconscious motives 

€• li sterling for both the real information and the false 

information too , . 

d,* listening to the words^and the J^ackground noise at the same 
time ^ . ^ ^ H ' 

A major role of ' o w orkers is to help ,RgPple in need: 

a, personal service - * / ^ ^ ' . ' 

b, social service \ " • • ' 

c, public service • . ^ ^ ^ ^' , ^ ^- ' • 
d; - all of the* above ^ ^ 
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16. Carol 'was new on the job. She wanted to make friends with thi 
, , people ^t work.' What's best for Carol? * 

a. " Carol shoiTN^be formal with other workers iinlil she gets to 

know them bettJej;^ . It's best not to.be too friendly until 
you find out whoSshice and who -isn't. * 

b. Carol should be vvarn^>sljH ght and easy'to talk to. .She should 
spend time Ifstening to>eople. People lik^good listeners.* 

c. Carol should let people know wh-itt kind of person shens. 

. ' People can't decide if they like you if t^fy don't know aYiy- ^ 
' thing about you. It will be easier for thln^ if Carol tells 
them about her ideas, apd how she; feels about things. Befpre* 
long, everyone would be trying to be Carol's friehd. People 
love inter'esting people, 
d^.. all of , the'^above ' ^ ^ 

17. The primary difference betweeru"forma VI and '"informal" discussions 
is: 

a. formal discussions are guided by procedures or" regulations 

b. informal discussions are easier to have • . 

c. formal discussions are less 'time consuming than some informaV 
discussions ' ' ' ' • - 

d/" there iS no real difference" \* ^ 

18. What kind of 'discussions do you think a recreation aide' working, 
in a city playground would usually have with young children? 

a. v/arm and ope>i discussions* 

b. honest .discussions ' . " 
p. farmal ' ' 

* d. ^informal 
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19. "Bui Idirrl- fences" refers to: , ' 

^ a. cortstruction skills : — 

b. 'defense mechanisms ; 

c. work- experience in carpeii^try 

d. none of the above 

20. Susan, Betty, dnd Joan were el igibility "aides". Their job was to 
call on unwed mothers each months. Each ,of them had to fi.ll out 
reports on each mgther. Which method do you feel was most 

- effective? 

f ■ i . ' , 

a. Susan sat on the living room couch with the mother. Sheknew 
^ the children and. took time to play with thera sometimes. She 
was very informal when she* asked questions and smiled often. 
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Betty believed it was embarrassing to the mothers to ask 
persona-1 questions* Therefore, she was very formal, asked 
the necessary questions, and left as soon as she could. ' 
Joan sat on the couch^^with the mo'ther. She knew the child 
ren well and spent most of her time playing with them. « 
She asked just the -questions she Yelt were/important. She 
had a warm, personal relal^ionship with her clients* . 
It is difficult to say which metJiod is more effective, ♦ 
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SEMANTIC OrFrtRENTIAL TEST 
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STUDENT NUMBER 



INSTRUCTIONS — 

The .purpose of this s'tudy is to measure^the meanings of certain 
things to various people^by having them' judge them against ^ series 
of descriptive scales. In- taking this test, please make your 
judgments on the basis of v/hat these thiags mean to you . On each 
page of this booklet you will find a different concept to be judged' 
and beneath it a set of scales. You a-re tc^'^ r*ate the concept on 
each o*f these, scales in order, ' 

Here is how you are to use these scales: 

If you feel that the concept at tljartpp of the page is ^ery closel/ 
related .to one end of the scale, you should place your check-mark 
as follows: ^ • 

^ fair .X ; : : r^J : unfa^V 

" 01); 

fair : :^ ; : : - : X : unfair 

If you feel thafe^the cancept is quite closely related to one or ^ 
\the other end of the scale (but not extreme^ly) , you sfiould place * 
your check-mark as follows: . ^ ' • , ' 

strongt^^ : : .j ; : weak 

or* / ^ 

strong : : : * : : X : : weak 
. _ ^ 

i;f the coijcept seems Only slightly related to one side as opposed \ 
to 'the other side (but i§ not really neutral), then you should 
check as follows# \ ^ 

active ^: : X* : : : : passive 

' V • .or 

^ active : : :J( : : passive- 

The direction toward which ypu -check, ^fi^course, depends upon which 
of the two ends of the scale seem most characteristic^ of the thing J 
youVe judging. ^ - ' 

If you consider the concept to be neutrajl on the sc5(le, botfi sid^t-^ 
of t>ie scale equally associated with t-h% concept > or if the scale 
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completely irreve1aht > unrelated to tfie concept, then you should 
pi acei your check-iTfark in the middle, space; ' ; , 

* ■ s:afe : : : X /: ^ :/idangerou£^ 

IMPORTANT: .(1) Place your check-marks jn the middle of spaces , 
not on the boundaries: , • 



This . Not- This 
X : - : X • 



(2) Be sure yoU' c)ieck every scaile^.for e^very concept-- 
do- not -omit any > * ^ ' 

. - . ' • V • / ^ . ' 

(3) Never put more than one chfeck-mark on a single 

• scale. * ^ ' 

•Sometimes you may fe!el as though you've had. the' same item before ^ 
on the test. This will not be the case, so ^o not Took back and 
forth through the ijtems. Do not try to remem6,er how you checked 
similar (terns earlier in the-test.^ Make eac^h item a separate affid 
independegt judgment s Work at f^iVly^rhigh speed through this 
test. Do not worry or puzzle over individual -items. It ^s* your 
first impressions , :the immediate "feelings" about the itiems, that 
v/e want. On , the other hand, please do not ba careless because. we 
v/ant jour true impressions. * . 
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f fexi bl e 
closfed- 
tense 
' pleasure 
bad 
strong ' 
interesting 
'v/ork 
easy ^ 



INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS 



r 



c 



rigid 
open 
relaxed 
,pa1n 

* good ' 
weak \^ 
boring 

* fun 

difficult 
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good ^ ^ 

^ ..lange * 

rounded 

. dark . [ 

delicate ^ 

active 

light 

dirty • : 



WORK 



V 



bad 
fast 
SD^n 
angvjlar 

4 

bright 
•riiggeS . 
passive 
hejivy 
clean - 
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UNDERSTANDIMG. OTHERS 



sick • I 
valuable 

sad 
good 
sour 
. awful 
important 



/ 



healthy 

worthless 
i. 

' cr^uel 
•happy^^ 
.bad' 
' sweet- 
' n 1 ce 
•^himportant 
. Leauti ful 
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PEOPL"E 



/ 



fed 
' happy 
. light 
unfair 
Hise 
awful 
honest 
' informal 
;* ..bad 
beautiful 



. r 



green < 
sad 
dark 
fa4r 

foolish . 
nice 

dishonest 
formal 
good 
ligl/ 
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^ \mKm FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
{PUBLIC SERVICE) 



brave 
dishonest 
pleasant 
valuable 
boring 
" . good 
closed 
sour 
clean 



cowarclly 
honest . 
"unpleasant 
y worthless 
interesting 
bad 
open 
sweet 
dirty 



unuer'standiNg yourself • 



. . • boring 
\furi 
bad 

important 
• dark 

familiar 
difficult 
necessary 

. foolish 
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interesting 

work 

good 

unimportant 
fight 
strange 
easy 

unnecessary 
wise . 



THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING FRIENDLY 
TO SUCCESS ON tHE JOB 



yes 

confusing 
negative 
kind 
-rich 
bad 

interesting 
false 
important 



no 

clear 

positive 

cruel 

po8r 

good 

boring 

true ' 

unimportant 
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GETTING ALONG WITH OTHER PEOPLE 



, good 

c 

- ' wise 
unimportant 
Qasy 
ugly 
simple 
vfatse 

go 



dirty 



A- 



bad 

foolish 
important 
difficult 
beautiful 
complicated 
true , 
stopr 
clean 





Subject 



■^^^ GROUP r . pr, M 

^e^e^ence Test**' 
3 



.i^arTables* 



^ 3 




** - '• scores, c.n ^ 

'^^^ scores; number of • ' ' ^'^^ = 

: i^eponses of 2n f-^^ , 

' , . • ' total possible. 
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DATA GROUP II; FILM PRESENTATION AND PRINT BASED ^^TERIAL (contjdj 



Sex 



Personological 
Variables* 



Ai 



To 



Criterion, 
V Reference^ Test 
M , 2*^ ( 3 



Semantic 



/ Differential Trials***^^ 























- F 




39 • 


M 


35 


48 


44 




10 


13 


11 


395 


428 . 


407 


40 




41. 


35 


48 




06 • 


12 


08 


346 


3X5? 


360 


41 • 




49 


57 


60 




07 


16 


16 


315 


400 \ 


• ■ 397 


42 


r 


46 


37 


42 




i2" 


10 


■ 11 


.. 377 


385 


402 .-■ 


43 




45 


49 


35 




09 


- 15 


14 


430 


' 455 ■. 


455 - 


44 


M 


25 


3.4 


12 




06 


14 


08 


315 ^ 


365 


344 


45 


F 


42 


62 


31 




•■■ (J9 


18 


09 


- 402 ^ 


' 418 


404 


• 46 


' F 


30 ■ 


30 • 


27 




06 


0/ 


" 06 


314 


310 


237- 


47 ^ 


F ' 


48- 


17 


31 




10- 


15 


16 


268 


332 


•^44 


-48 


M 


35' ' 


-40. 


29 




06 


14 


09 


• 354 - 


424 


331 • 


- 49 


F 


64 


37 


• "52 




.12 


11. 


17 


418 


■ , 407 . 


442 


50 


M 


.71 


' 28 


44 




■ ^05 


08 


15 


283 


- 351 ■ 


421 


51 


M 


50 


46 


Ml 




08 


12 


14 


379 


406 


417 



A 



/ 



* Ai , 
** 'Raw 
*** Raw 



Sy and To scores Vre T scores, x = 50,iS.,0. = 10: 
scores; number of correct responses of. 20 total possible.^ 
scores; number of correct responses of 2a total .possible. 
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RAW MtA group hi ; 'film PRESENTATION, FILM BASED f4ATERIAL ^• 
AND CLASSROOM I-NSTRUCTION - ' ' 



Subject Sex 



Personological 
Variables* 



Criterion 



Semantic 



■Reference Test** ' Differential Trials*** 



1 


F 


• 52 


32 


•'43 


07 


17 


1 Q 

i J 




• 

0^4 


4DJ 


2 


M 


, 29 


42 


■ 16 


04 


09 


15 


0/ 0 


00/ 


A9^ 
4^ 1 


3 


F . 


42 


34 


31 


08 


1-3 


10 


41 1 

•t i i 


^ XlA 
** 0/ 4 


0 / J'- 


4 


F 


35 


62 


26 


06 . 


14 


17' 




4fld 

404 


0 uc 


5 


M 


42 


45 


,>36 


09 . 


15 


1 1 
1 1 






046 


^ 7 


M 


37 


39 


48 


09 


17 


18 




41? 
^ 1 1 


40 1 


M 


39 


45 


.31 


08 


Jl 


19 


41 n 

*T i U 


A99 ' 


400 . 


8 


M . 


27 


-39 


' 10 


0^ 


07 


08 


?41 ^ 


c.:jc 


'O'lA \ 


9 


F 


, 42 


40 


. 37 


03. 


- 10 


17 


281 


'\A9K 

OHO 


A7^/ 

4 / □ ^ « 


10 


F 


29' 


37 


■ 29 


^ 04 


14 


?n 


43 □ 
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:RAW DATA GROUP III; FILM PRESENTATION, FILM BASED MATERIAL 
AND CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION (cont'd) . 
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* Ai , Sy and To scores are T scores, x /= 50, S.D. =10. 

** Raw scores; number of correct responses of 20 total possible. 

♦ 

*** Raw Scores; number of correct responses of 20 total possible. . 
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NON-TREATftENT CONTROL GROUP 
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* Ai, "Sy and To scores are J scores X = 50, S.D. = ^0.^ 
^ ** Raw scores; number of correct responses of^^l^O total pbssiVl^* 
Raw scores jsfiumber of correct responsie^.of 20 tota] possible, 
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INSTRUCTIOM/It 



2lHiR PEOPLE 

With pfeoDlp "^-^ ^"e importsnf 



""th Pfiople. ""^^ 'mportant facfn.c ■ 

I- Ability to id • - 

'-P--n co™Z'Sti'„\^ P'^^ed i„ e,ffectiv, „ ' ' 
5. -Ab'Uit f ' '^^"v* person- 

. 0" e^? t„e ™„t.a, dependence of ■ . ' 



9 - ■ "^"'9* '^ort/i and 



( 



JNTRODUCTION 



get along with other people "Pe;snn 1' '^'^'^y 
are the building blocks of all soc allnZ'''''.^'^ relationships 
two individuals, if there is nnp ';^^^a^tlons between / 
- success in^life, both on and o?? thp "J'' ingredient for " - 
•greater effectiveness in" deal?n'g' wuVpeopie." '^^^^^^^'^^ 

stifd^ ^^st^^ll,^ r,\-ccess Of this 
group climate in whicfi "frPP • !^ ^on-threatening 

• .take place. The im o tance .o Th?^'''^ 

The overall objective is to estaS .h":!* stated, 
tiveness with'others and to develnt^ hp?r'*'^ P''^°"^ ^^^ec- 
superior-subordinate relatioS^'^- .J^^ co-operatlOe and 
occupations. Obtaining qrS "L J" ^'^^ Public-service 
part of this 5oal BecaiKP Snf ^-awareness" is a large ' 
affected by a variety o? far n.cP'''^"'^ relations are ^ " 
given initially to bL?c rufes nf '^^^ ■^"^"tion should be 
the j.ob. ^"^^^ °^ conduct and behavior on 

Vo^l^lT^^^^^^^^ defined rules and 

often" guided by the eltabfi.hpH n P"^]! 5-service worker is ' 
that .individual agen^ ma v ^^^^ .^"^ directives of 
partments or units win haJe nrnrpf ' individual de- 
, late conduct and off] ce lolk-^ "i^"'^ ^^gu: 

y ■ ' ' ' ^' 

tgrmal Orqani7;,tinn pf the Q ffirP 

'oXi^^^^^^^^ employees either ' 

otheV people working in an 'adm'in?^^^^^ '^^^t^^* with' • 

Students should become familiar .fft.i'^ °^ '^"^^ 
ture of the occupati'lal gro ps- i whf^' ''^'"^^'^^onal struc-' 
working. A park woXr foTexamnlP l^!^ P^^""^'"9 
organization of the Ss Deoa^JS. ' Tl ^"^^^ about' the 
administrative ser^iceTare DrovSH °^ ^^^^^ or 

what are the safety rules whaTonL V'!'* training; 

.lea.n,-„, a.^out ol^^i^^ ^^^^^ ^ay^of 

S 
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Office as a Setting for Forma^ and Informal Relatiori^s ^ ' . , 

Tt is necessary to become aware of the different kinds of 
"social relations shared with co-workerS and the public. Some * 
^ co-workers, for example, are seea.only at work, and others 

are. seen socially after work and/or on weekends'. > Factors ' ^ \ / 

that determine which ca-worl^rs become personal friends .and 

which are just work friends should be considered and discussed, 

— — — ip 

On the other hand, a public-service worker usually has more 
formal relationships with the public with'whom he cTJTfies into 
contact. Consider the relationships of the preschool teacher's ^ 
aide and his Students, the library helper and his'Jibrary 
patrons, the police cadet and the general public, etc. In 
ea,ch-of these "cases, the public ^expects the public-service 
worker to heiy them with a particular service. ^ 

^ Althfiugh the distinction between formal. and informal social 
relationships^'s not always cTear, one should be'sensitive to 
U the fact that both kinds of relationships^ affect the behavior 

of the public and the publ ic-service ^ployee. Normal ly, i;he * \ 
very organization^ of the publ i]c-service office helps' to create 
a social climate for developing working relationships of a 
formal nature, and- personal relationships with ca-w6rkers and 
the public which are of a mor^ impersonal nature. 

Office Behavior 

Specific kinds of behavior relate to these formal and informal 
relationships with other peoplV. Typically, the formal rela- 
tionship is well prescribed and regulated by procedures or 
directives. 'Tfie^ license in1:enviewer, as an^example, has 
specific questions to a'sk> and' specific -^information to obtain 
from the applicant.. Their nel"ationship can be described as 
formal prescribed by regulation. On the other hand, other 
' office behavior'can best be described as informal and non- ^ 
prescribed (oc free ) . Interpersonal relatrons in this case 
are often more personal and relaxed by their very .nature. 

' - INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION - THE MEANING • ' , ' 

' Interpersonal communication ca^ be defined as a two-v/£^y flow - 
of information from person-to-person . One ca.nnet study hun^an 
relations without examining the constant relationships that 
> man has with other people/, the individual does^not exist in 
a vacuum. Most of man's psychological and social needs are 
met through dealings with^bther people. In fact, one psychi- 
atrist (Harry Stark Sulli>Aan) has developed a theory of 
personality based upon Interpersonal situations. This view 
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point, known c^s the Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry , 
-claims that .personali ty is essentially the enduring pattern 
of, continued interpersonal relationships between people. ' 
This interpersonal behavior is.all that, can be observed as 
personality . . 

« 

Importance of Face-to-Face Co ntacts 

The very phrase. Public Service Occupations , suggests frequent 
face-to-face contacts with not only the general public, but 
with co-workers as well. With possibly .a few exceptions, 
pr.actically every public-service employee encounters frequent 
person-to-person- contacts both on and off the job. The abil- 
ity to get along with people is a very important part of public-^.^ 
service work. 



listening Techniques ' ' . ' 

Effective listening is a critical part of interpersonal commun- 
ications. "Listening is an active process, requiring not only 
that one must pay attention to what is being said, but that 
jone must also li'sten for the meaning of .what is being said. 
Almost one-half of the total time spent communicating, (reading, 
writing, .speaking, or listening) is spent in listening. ^ 

Eveh though' people get considerable practice*at listening, 
they don't do too well at it. Many studiesrhave shown tha.t, 
on the average,, a person retains only about*25 percent of a 
given speech after only 10 minutes have elapsed. Most people 
forget three quarters of what they hear in a relatively short 
period 'Of time. Clearly, people need to improve tlielr listen- 
ing skills if they are to become more effective in their rela- 
tions with other people. 

FACTORS IN INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION • [ ' 



There are a humber'of components that affect .the person-to- 
• person relationship. , Some of the factors common to both the 
sender and the receiver in a person-to-person ^communication' 
are: . ' ^ , ' 

The Attitudes and Emotions of the Individuals 

For example - tvvo people are shouting and screaming at each 
fOther - how effective is their -interpersonal communication? 
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The Needs and Wants of the Pfeople Corrtnuni eating 

' Bbth the sender and receiver have unique desires, some 
open, ajirf^ome hidden from the other person. These needs 
can and do strongTy influence interpersonal! relationships. 

° The Implied Demands of the Sender and Receiver 

An important factoV in interpersonal communications involves 
requfes^s or demands . How are these demands handl ed? IJh^it 
are some typical responses to demands? .These factors are ^ 
common to both the sender and the receiver in interpersonal 
relations and* affect the individual behavior of the people 
communicating. • ^ , 

The Choice of Words of the Conversant . » . . 

One's choice of v/or;il can). have a direct bearing oh the inter- 
personal communication. The vocabulary one uses in interper- 
sonal relationships should be appropriate for the occasion. 
For example, a preschool* teacher's aide would not use the " , 
same vocabulary in talking to a three->year old, as she would 
in' talking to the preschpol teacher. 

How Each Sees the Otjier • ^ 

The. process of communicating from person-to-person is ^eatl^ ^ 
influenced by the perception* that the sender and receiver 
have of each other. The feelings that a person has toward 
the other person are reflected- in Jiis tone of voice, choice 
.of words, rand even in his body language . A reference book 
mentioned in the resource section of this unit. How to Read 
a Person Like a Bopk , deals v/ith the importance of body lang- 
uage in person-to-person relationships. ' 

^ The Right Time and Place ° ' ^ 

. Another factor that may be important in interpersonal relation- 
ships is theb timing of the communication. -For example, one 
of the first things a supervisor should do if he wants to 
talk over a problem with, his subordinate, is ask the question:^ 
"Is this thfe right time and place'?" Problems sHould not gen- 7^ 
erally be discussed in the middle of an office, where other 
employees, or the public, can heSr the discussion. Personal 
problems should be discussed only in private. 
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The Effect of Past Experience ■ ■ 

♦ 

In general, the quality .((?f the person-to-persoa transaction . 
will depend 'Upon the past experience of the ir/dividuals. 
Huipan beings have acquired most of their opiniobs, assumptions, 
and value judgments through their re!lations.hi{\s v/ith other 
people. Past experience not only helps to teach^people -about 
effective interpersonal relationships, it is also often respon- 
sible for the irrational prejudices that a person displays/ 
A strong bias usually blocks the interpersonal relationship"^ 
if the subject'of the communication concerns that particular* 
bias. 

The Effect of Personal Differences ^ 

An addittbnal fagtor in interpersonal communications involves 
the intelligence and other personal differences of the people 
communicating. An example of such a personal difference is the 
objectivity of the people involved, as^ compared with their 
subjectivity . One person may try to be very fair and objective 
in discussing a point with another person,, 'yet this other 
person is, at the same time/ taking everything personal ly^and 
being very subjective in his viewpoint. It is almost as ^if an 
adult was talkjng to an angry child. ^ ^ 

fjch differences can impede the communications flov/ between' 
\vio people. Iri fact, all the factors mentioned in communica- 
tlions should be examined as to whether they block" or facili- 
tVtaJnterpersonal relationships. The most effective inter- 
personal relationships are those that are adult-like- in tlreir 
character . , ' • ^ . 

DEFENSE MECHANISMS IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

Defense mechanisms are attempts to. defend the incTlvidual from 
• anxiety. They are essentially a reaction to frustration - a . 
self-deception . . . 

Causes for Defense Mechanisms 

In order to help understand some of the causes* for defense • 
mechanisms, -remember the basic human needs: 

9 Biological or physiological needs /iiunger, water, rest. 
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THE MCES OP ROLE-PLAYING IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS^ 

particular form of behaviSr can st^TP™^^^^^^^^ 
As a. public-service enipIJyeV one? Vnf' considered a role, 
public. This can be donP ?n'. u ^^^o serve the 

factors involved in> c-se v?cfrolpI"^r?\'^°"'^ '^^'^ 
below: • ^ ^^^rvice roles will be mentioned 

r 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' . \ 

for their actions 
to the President 0? thf ited Jatpr'^'' '"^^^^^'^ ^^^"iei. 
"lust be accountable to either an immL'-'^^ P"^'^^'^ ^^^vant . 
governing body, or to th publ c ]7seU pT'V ''^ ' ' 
service employees gain experienrp Ln \ E"try-.level public- 
continue to be subor'd naS! = J ^et promoted, but they 

even though the^a so cole sle'rv?°"'^''^^''°^ ''^'^ ^'^^ons, 
; working for them. • ° supervisors and have people 

perc"Ip?io°nVo1^tlup^:?io^^ by"tt°^sl^'^^ the 
and power^ factors may'en er i^ re as' ip'''" ^^^^^^^ 
perceives the subordinate in ^ nZl< . superT^FTl^ 
and need factors are afwork ^n^nnpH^'' Mliance 
ships, ana the style of iLershlTr;'"^""^'^^^^ 
or Tassiez^/iJ a'form' o^'^eLerlh^^^^P^^^ 

''c^^\7''?^e^::^^''■?n"h^•^^^^ r^i^r '^^^^^^^ ---^^tion exer. 

the resultan fff t 0 oope'ratln^''^ '''^ °ther and- 

ired.- Ways to est&blish a T^-mlJ ""^^^ ^o be exam- 

tive, coo^erative^^^^I?L^^;^:J^^ ge%t^hr"' '''^^^ 

. '^^r,t'^::^^^^^ for better comprehension, 

playing techniques. J/h?ch l,m , ,hS' general public.- Rold- 
Person /eaati6n\hi s e h'gT ^ 

on srmul^tion exercises, "'^"'^^"ted in the following section 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

o^^cu?alLT:st°[n?S":^ 'ZX^ Public-service 

opportunity to experience meaningful 
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^ Psychological 'or social needs - status, security, affection, 
justice, etc. ' . , ^ , 

Fear of failure .in any of these basic needs appears to be 
related to' the development of defense mechanisms; attitudes #^ 
toward failure, in turn, originatefoirt^f the fabric of 
childhood experience. The. soci*al and cultural conditions 
encountered during .childhood determine the rewards and-con-^ 
trols which' fill one's later life. These childhood experi- 
ences, and their resultant consequences, affect personality 
development, the individual's value system, and his definition 
of acceptable gt)als. ' ^ (• ' ' 

Individuals who are dominated by the fear of failure may 
react by using one of these defense mechanisms: 

^* Rational ization making an impulsive action se^m logical. 

^ Projection - assigning one.'s traits to others. 

° Identification - assuming ^omeohe else's favorite qualities 
are their own. 



Results of Use of Defensp Mechanisms 

A common factor to all defense mechanisms is their quality of ^ 
self-qleceptibn . People cVing to their impiil ses' and actions, 
perhaps disguisjng them so that they become socially acceptable. 
Their d^f^se mechanisms can be found in the everyflfey behavior 
of most normal people and, of course, have direct influence 
on 'interpersonal relationships. ^ 

A^person, for example, who is» responsible for a particular 
job makes a mistake, and the work doesn't get done. - When 
confronted with the problem by his supervisor,, the individual 
puts the blame on someone or something else.; This is a very 
common form of a defense mechanism. 

.Defense mechanisms can sometimes have negative influence on 
interpersonal communications. They can contritJute^to the 
individual forming erroneous opinions about the*otHer person^s 
motives. Tljpse mechanisms can alter the perceptions and 
evaluations made about the individual by other people: V/ays 
to understand thesp mechanisms IWlist be- sought; one solution' 
i^to become more aware of the common defense mechanisms, and 
to become less defensive through greater acceptance of others. 

0 
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interpersonal relations. Public-service employees*, 
whether office or filed workers, experience personal relation- 
ships/with other people eC'ery day. The initial -sux:cess of ' • 
•the /ublic-serv^ce worker will depend in larg^ measure upon 
^his^ability to ijiteract effectively witfj others in :1^e office, 
or field. Accordingly, a principle objective of simulation 
exercises for entry-Jlevel public-service education is to have 
the student acquire the necessary interpersonal relations 
skills that make for success in all public-service occupations. 



When. developing a model' publ ic-service simulation with.^the 
principal objective being to improve favorable interpersonal 
relations, certain criteria must be establ is'hed. These cri- 
teria may be stated as follows: 



Interpersonal relations must be the. principal component 
^ of the simulation . Provision must be made for students to 
interact with others in an office interpersonal setting so 
that they may v/ork and communicate effectively with one ' 
another. ' « ^ \ 

• ' ' , ^:/' 

The simulation mastfbe as reaJisticja^'^ po^i^ble . Reali§m 
can best be;, accomplished by siijiulating, ^^-aotual public- 
service operatiDn in as many ^aresfi as possible| ^ 

Originality must play an important part .^ Model simulations, 
currently In us^j'^ust not be c(5pfed-in an effort 'to main- 
tain^ simplicity - . \ ' ' ' 

/ The'sijnulatibn mu'lt be interesting . *Stud^t^ mu^t be 
motivated to p^&rtlcipate in the simulation and to Ije enthu- 
siastic abpAJt its operation.* ^ 



^ The simulation must be unstructured . Prov^ion must be 
made to allow for an awarenfess of evfents ds th'ey -^ake 
place. Students must learn to cope vvith a'Vi tuition with- 
out prior knowledge that' the situatiQn->/iiy.occuV;)^ ' : 

In order for the teacher to determine if the model' public- 
service simulation developed has, in fact, improved inter- 
personal relations, the simulation'must .be'evaluated in terms 
of meeting the established objectiv*^. ' ' • ^ 

MEASURING INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 



\ 
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Survey of InterpersoVial Values \^ . 

A valid and reliable instrument for measuring interpers'fel^ 
relations, such as the Survey of Interpersonal Values , m^y be 
used for this purpose. This instrument is intended for grades 
9-12, and is designed to measure the relative importance bf 
the major factored interpersonal value 'dimensions. These V 
values include both the subject's relations with others antl 
others with himself. The value- dimensions' considered are: 



Su££ort— being treated with urm^T^1:andifng, encouragement, 
kiqdness, and consideration. \ / 

Conformity— doing what is socially correct, accepted^'and 
proper. --^ ^ i^. ' 

Recognitio'n— beJng admired, looked jip_ to, considered. impor- 
tant, and attracting favorable notice. * 

Independence— being able to do what on^ wants to do, making 
one's own decisions, doing things -in one's own way.' 

Benevolence— doing things for other people, sharing, and 
helping. 

Leadership— being in charge of others, having authority or 
power. " ^ _ 

A pret^t on j'nterpersonal yalues is administered before the 
modeT publ ic-service simulation , actual ly begins, and th$>^same 
test is administered as a post-test after a stipulated period ' 
of time. By comparison of/.results, and through the use of 
applicable statistics, the gain in behavior modification in 
interpersonal rations can.b^e deteVrnined, as a result of ^ . 
using the model public-service simulation. " \ 



Analysis of Interpersonal Behavior . ' 

Public-service employees jhould be aware of their own needs, 
aad of the needs ' of, oib<?r peop'le. They should.be able to 
^recognize situations behaviQr call>ng for professional help, 
and be able*^to refer people to such appropriate* hel p. New 
employees must^be able ta use their knowledge of person-to- 
person relationships to effectively work with people; ^ 

In-order to become more effective in interpersonal relation- 
ships, students must gain ati understandrfng of: ^ ; 
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Self-evaluation - to be able to assess their own strengths 
and Weaknesses. 

Group Evaluaijbn - as a class 'to be^able to evaluate other 
individuals' competencies in interpersonal coiranunications , 

Correction of own self-perception - to be able to do some- 
thing. about the knowledge and attitudes formed^ by adjust- 
ing their individual behavior, * . 

Define formal and informal social ' behavior. 

List the important factory in interpersonal communication. 

View and discuss the film strip, Your Educational Goals , 
No, 2:. Human Relationships • 

7 ■ — • ^ 

Role play in alternate supervisor-subordinate relationships 
practicing effective interpersonal communication. 

Write an essay 'on "Defense mechanisms affect interpersonal, 
relationships", . , ' 

View, the film. The Unanswered Question > and discuss human 
relationships afterwards. 

Listen to 9 discussion of structured interpers*onal commun- 
ications arid eva-luate^the effectiveness of the person-to- 
person relationship. , ' , 

In small groups, discuss the w^ys in which people are 
mutually dependent on each other, 

.Use simulation exendises tb practice^interpersonal relation 

List the different kinds of roles and games played in* 
interpersonal .cbmrmmications , ' * ^ ^ 

Debate t^he statement: Unders tandi rig' persbn-to- persoji ■ 
relations is one of the most important !?kills a person can 
acquire for success in life > 

Discuss how understanding interpersonal relationships can 
help a person to effectively work with people. ^ 



Define^ the role of recognizing one's own feeJtngs in rela- 
tipn to others/ 



Have the^ students clefilie formal and informal social behavior 

Show transparencies on interpersonaT relations, ( ^cial 
^ Sensitivity , Your Relationships with Others) and discuss' 
concepts afterwards. 

Assign written e';^ercises on the important factors in inter- 
personal communication. 

Set up role-playing exercises on subordinate-supervisor • 
roles in effective interpersonal communication'. 

Encourage small -group discussions of^tKe ways people are 
mutually dependertt on each oth$r- ^ 

Show a movie on hurpan relationships ( The Unanswered* 
Question ) and discuss^'key points afterwards. T 

Separate the class into teams to debate such' statements as: 
Understanding interpersonal j^lations 'is one of the most 
jj^portant skills a person can acquire Tor/success in life . 

Encourage individual study and reading in i-nterperson^tl 
r^tio'^ships. • . , ^, . 

Assign an essay on the worth and dignity of man in inter- 
personal relations. ^ ' . 

Bring in public-service workers who deal with others 

talk to the tlass about the value of effective interpersonal 

communications'. 



Youn Educatiohal Goa^ls, Mo. 2: Human ^Relationships (Film-, 
strip). Curriculum Materials Corp., 1969. \ 

The Unanswered Question (Movie, 16mm reel, rental), 
Brandon Films, 1966.* , ^ ' • . > 
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Games People Play , Eric Berne, Grove Press 

CcTse Studies in Human Relationships in Secondard School , 
E. V. Jones, Teacher College Press, 1965; 
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Humaa Relations: What are. Ydot- Goals? (Movie, 16mm reel, 
rental). United Hospital Fund, 1969. 

. -Communication and Communication Systems in Orqaijization , ^ 
Management, and Interpersonal Relations , Irwin Dorsev. 1 968 , 

, Social Sensitivity. Your Relationsbt^>>!;ith Others (Transpar- 
enciet). Creative-Visuals, 1969. ~'' ! 

. The Transparent Self . S. M. Jouard, Van Nostrand-Reinhold 
Co., 1971. ' '' / ^ 

_ Inte^rp^sonal Theory of Psychiatry . H. S.^Perry, M. L. 
Gavel. Editors, Norton. 1968. 

I'm OK: You're OK: A Practical Guide to Transactlon^rflC ^.^ 
Analysis ^. T, A. Harris, Harper-Row. 1969. ' ; 

How to Read a Person Like a Bjok , G.^^J. Nierenberg and. 

Henry Calero, Hawthorn Books, I^c . , *1 971 ; v 

■I 

Personality Tests and Reviews , p. 1194. 0. K. Buros'. - 
Gryphon Press. 1970.^ • 
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